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Scholar or Gentleman? 
By &W. A. McIntyre, Winnipeg. 


E was one of the best-known and most pros- 

perous business men in the West, and I 

leave it to you to judge whether he spoke 

asa wise man or as a fool. He was talking 

about the education of his boys—you knew 

men are sometimes really interested in the 

education of their boys—and after an ex- 
change of opinions regarding their teacher he remarked: 
‘*T don’t understand how teachers so often overlook the 
fact that the most important thing in teaching a boy is to 
give him the instincts and manners of a gentleman. 
When I went to high school in the East we had six or 
eight teachers, and it was said to be the best school in 
the district, yet my recollection of it to-day is this: The 
principal, who taught classics, and who should have been 
a man of refinement, was nothing but a cold-blooded reg- 
istering machine. He seemed to be made of metal. He fol- 
lowed the progress of the boys in their studies with a 
lynx-eyed vigilance ; if a boy was shaping well for ex- 
amination that was enough ; no matter what merits he 
had outside of that they were disregarded. I have seen 
boys come into that school who needed above all 
things a little talk as to dress and deportment—just a 
little word would have sufficed—but that word was never 
spoken. 

“There were others who had offensive ways—they were 
slovenlyand dirty ; yet they were good students and they 
were in the favored lot. They left that schoel resembling 
he learned hog,’ and they are probably after that pattern 
to-day. 

Our mathematical teacher was a quiet, patient man, 
who could solve anything in the shape of a problem, 
but we ran wild with him. His influence was alto- 
gether in the direction of producing ‘hoodlums.’ Our 
English master was one of the driest specimens imag- 
inable. There was nothing he could not analyze, ex- 
cept a boy’s nature. If he had been capable of doing 
that he would probably have discovered a boy’s needs. 
He gave us, words, words, words, but there was no in- 
spiration, no life. The teacher of science, however, 
was a man, and a gentleman. Whenever he came into 
the room we felt the presence of a lofty soul. He said 
nothing about manners but most of us began to rever- 
ence him and copy him. His spirit was infectious. 
The other teachers gave us most of our schooling; he 
gave us most of our education. I shall love the memory 
of that man aslongasI live. We hada man who taught 
us bookkeeping and history. He was boorish, narrow, 
conceited. He was self-educated, and never having been 
in the world of men never really understood how igno- 
rant and full of faults he was. He had dirty hands, 
greasy coat, unkempt beard. I can’t understand to 
this day how they kept such men in a school. But, 
you know, they were all hustlers. Yet, I wish to 
heaven they had all been gentlemen before they were 
hustlers. When my boys are old enough to go to high 
school or college they are going where the teachers 
are first ef all gentlemen.” 

Now here is a criticism of the schools of twenty 
years ago, by a gentleman capable of forming a judg- 
ment and it raises a series of questions that deserve 
consideration : 





1. Should the school consider the cultivation of a gentle- 
manly demeanor as of very great importance? It will be 
conceded that in life a gentlemanly bearing is most de- 
sirable. None of us wish in our business relations to 
deal with uncultured, uncouth specimens of humanity, 
and in our social intercourse we are careful to cultivate 
the acquaintance of those who have not only intelli- 
gence, but that style and manner which charaeterize 
the gentleman. It may be said that internal worth and 
not form determines the man. In answer to this it may 
be said that where real worth exists the form will be de- 
sired, and many a man of real worth suffers because he 
has not that repose and manner which indicate “the 
man of good breeding.” Again, it may be said that the 
special aim of the school is “scholarship,” and it is the 
duty of the home and society to look after manners. 
In answer to this it might be asked, “Who settled it 
that the special aim-of the school was ‘scholarship’ ? 
and if it were, is not the great aim of education—the up- 
building of life—of more account than this special aim? 
There is not an institution of civilization but has a right 
to expect that the school will supplement its legitimate 
efforts to improve the condition of mankind. The 
school which carries on its work as if it were not co-op- 
erating with home and society is decidedly ‘out of order.’ 
There must be as good manners, as good style. As 
much consideration for others in schoo) as in any home 
or any society in the country. Once more it may be 
urged that we don’t want prigs and popinjays but men. 
Most certainly we want men ; but we want gentle men and 
not boors and hoodlums. The man of business who made 
the criticism afew minutes ago has in him not a par- 
ticle of the prig and popinjay, but he is a manin the 
fullest sense of the word, and he believes that the 
first requisite in any man’s education is that he have 
the bearing and manner of a gentleman. And he is 
not far astray. 

2. Does the criticism apply to the schools of to-day ? 
There is no use in evading this question by saying that 
our teachers have a high sense of their moral respon- 
sibility, that they are aiming at character formation. 
This is quite true. Yet the conduct of pupils, the 
bearing of teachers in schools, the reports of inspectors, 
would all indicate that this “making gentlemen ” is not, 
in many cases, receiving the attention itshould. There 
are indeed schools in which the very worst of bad man- 
ners may be seen, where both teachers and pupils lack 
the repose, the courtesy, the finish that characterize 
the refined. There is instead an air of roughness, 
crudeness,. confusion, and discord. A gentleman is 
known by his temper, his speech, his address, his gen- 
eral style. He does not scold and nag, he does not 
use coarse or inelegant expressions habitually, he does 
not insult childhood, he is more careful to speak gently 
and tenderly in the presence of little ones than in the 
presence of his ball-room associates; it is in him to 
be kind and gentle; he can not be otherwise. 

O si sic omnes ! 

3. What is required under the circumstances? First 
of all it would seem that our teachers must perceive the 
inportance of training of the kind indicated. But 
there is no hope so long as those in charge of our 
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schools think only in terms of intellect. Additional in- 
tellectual ability is the last thing some people need. 
Soap and curry-comb would be more to the point. Yet 
there are cases on record where children have entered 
a school rough, untidy, unmannerly, and at the end of 
a year have gone away worse than they came. A man 
came into a high school down East. He was dirty, 
rough, uneultured, offensive in his ways, crotchety, 
and all the rest of it, but he was a wenderful worker. 
At the end of a year he ‘passed the teachers’ examina- 
tion and received a license to teach. It would have 
been as fitting for a Zulu to take charge of a school as 
that man. Why in the name of all that is sensible 
didn’t the teachers of that school take him where he 
came short instead of bending all their energies to mak- 
ing him come out first on examination? It requires 
more courage te talk to a man on personal matters than 
to teach him physics or algebra, but what is a teacher 
for, if it is not to assist in building up life? There 
are some of ceurse who shout “can’t” as soon as you 
mention character-building or anything of that kind. 
Can a man not be as honest in trying to help a fellow 
to a better life, asin trying to teach him history or lit- 
erature? The fact of the matter is, teachers require 
to have their eyes open to dirty hands, greasy coats, 
rough manner, signs of bashfulness, and everything of 
this kind. Then they can do something. But they 
never in this world will do anything of account if they 
are thinking in terms of the subject of study rather 
than in terms of the pupil. 

In the second place teachers must know in theory 
and practice what the gentlemanly life means. Ay, 
there’s the rub. How can one with rasping voice, 
slovenly expression, bad temper, insolent tone, hyper- 
business air, cast-iron precision, understand the life we 
are considering? The thing is impossible. It may be 
that with many of us we shall never reach the ideal ; 
it may be that early training and environment are 
against us; it may be that we have it not in our blood, 
for there is a good deal in that; but we can do our 
best. And when we review our work for the term up- 
on which we are just entering, one of the questions we 
shall ask ourselves in all seriousness is this, “Have we 
helped our boys to be gentlemanly in thought, act, and 
word ?” and if we have, our labor has not been in 
vain, 
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A Traveling Preparatory School. 


A novel departure in the private school world is the 
nautical preparatory school now being organized on the 
“Young America.” It is to combine many new and 
ideal features with the best plans of existing naval 
training and preparatory schools. The object of this 
school is not to train boys for sea service but to combine 
with a first class preparatory course for college or busi- 
ness opportunities for travel and observation that will be 
of inestimable advantage in whatever line is afterward 
followed. It will enable the students to know the 
world at first hand, to understand national problems and 
the needs of our now rapidly developing foreign markets, 
the commercial customs and relations of various nations 
and their bearing upon American industries and com- 
merce. 

The course extends over a period of four years dur- 
ing which time every maritime country of the world will 
be visited. The curriculum is outlined as follows : 


. 4TH CLASS. 
Arithmetic, History, Latin, Ss) ailing. 
Plain Geography, English Grammar, Reading. atural History. 
8p CLass. 
Arithmetic, Algebra, History, Latin. 
Greek, Physical Geography, Natural History, English. 
2p CLASS. 
Algebra, Geometry, History, Latin. 
Greek, Rhetoric, Natural History, Navigation. 
Literature. 
‘ Ist CLass. 
Trigonometry, History, atin, Greek. 
Natural History, Navigation, Commercial Geo’y Literature, 


‘ Composition and Declamation. 
Students will elect one Modern ae year. Either French, German, or 
panish. 


The school will be “housed” on a palatial modern 
steel ship the “Young America” now in process of 
building. This will be a four decked sailing ship with 
auxiliary steam power. The divisions will be spar deck, 
where will be music and recreation rooms ; the main or 
school deck occupied by the school, mess rooms, baths, 
headquarters of executive and academic departments ; 
berth deck, for berths and state rooms of professors and 
students ; and orlop deck for store-rooms, bakery, pantry, 
laundry, etc., and servants quarters. Below will be- the 
hold. Perfect artificial ventilation, distilled water, elec- 
tric lighting, water-tight compartments and constant 
inspection are among the measures for comfort, health, 
and safety. An experienced United States naval officer 
will be in command of the ship. Ne manual labor will 
be required of the students except sail and spar drills 
for gymnastic exercises. Cadet officers will be ap- 
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“Young America” Nautical Preparatory School, Providence, R. I. 
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pointed, on the basis of merit and deportment, for duties 
identical with these of the ship’s officers of similar rank, 
but only for purposes of development, amusement, and 
reward of merit. Pocket money must be deposited with 
the management and its serving out made a part of the 
sshool discipline. 


Uniform clothing thruout will be worn by the 
students, and be provided by the school as a factor in 
discipline and systematic management. Moral and re- 
ligious training will be carefully looked after. 

The “ Young America” will start on its first cruise in 
September 1903. Only 250 pupils will be admitted ; 
some are already enrelled. The school is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Rhode Island and con- 
ducted under the provisions of the navigation laws of 
the United States. 





I have taken THE SCHOOL JouRNAL for the past ten years and 
enjoy reading it more than any other periodical I receive. 
Odebolt, lowa. Tuos. B. HuTTon, 
Superintendent. 
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Harvard B.A. in. Three Years. 


At last Harvard has taken the long expected step by 
fermally announcing that, beginning with the class ef 
1905, the degree of bachelor of arts can be obtained 
after three years of resident study. The new rules pro- 
vide for graduation at the end of three years, and, fur- 
ther, that students who wish to be graduated with dis- 
tinction and attain the requisite marks in three and a 
half years may take a leave of absence and be graduated 
at the next commencement. More stringent regulations, 
however, are to be applied in determining the fitness of 
candidates for a degree. 





The present number goes to many private schools whose 
principals are not yet enrolled on the subscription list of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. These we ask especially to read every page 
with care, and to ask themselves honestly whether they ought 
to let a day pass befove they join those of their confreres 
who have made this periodical a weekly visitor and counselor. 
The subscription price is only two dollars and the value to be 
derived from its reading so palpable, that there ought to be 
no hesitation. 
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A Famous Old English Public School. 


ROBABLY few visitors to Westminster Ab- 
bey discover the whereabouts, or even rea- 
lize their close proximity, to the buildings 
of aschool that, it is said, “has greater 
traditions than either Eton or Winchester.” 
Just when Westminster school was started 
can hardly be determined, its beginning is 

80 buried in monastic history. A school certainly exist- 

ed at Westminster in the reign of Edward III. But the 

history of the school really begins with Queen Elizabeth, 

“our Foundress and Benefactress,” and 1560 may be 

set down as the first year of Westminster’s existence as 

a public scheol. 

From the beginning, the school was part and parcel of 
the Collegiate Church of St. Peter. The first headmas- 
ter was John Adams, who was appointed in 1540. 
Adams was succeeded by Alexander Nowell, the author 
of the Church Catechism, and twelve years later Nicho- 
las Udal brought his birch from Eton, where he added 
to a not unsullied character, the reputation of being the 
greatest beater of his time. 

Queen Elizabeth arranged for two classes of pupils in 
the abbey school: Queen Scholars who were to be 
boarders and chosen from boys who had been at least a 
year in the school, and a class of Town-boys, now known 
as Home-boarders. The Royal Scholars have always 
claimed and held the chief places in the school, and they 
have clung tenaciously and vigorously to what they have 
considered their rights. For example, general indigna- 
tion was aroused by the appointment, for the first time, 
of a town-boy as captain of the school. 

A glance at the early curriculum may be ef interest. 
At five A.M. the pupils were roused by acry of “‘sur- 
gite,” and, after Latin prayers, they proceeded to the 
cloisters to wash. At six, all boys assembled in the 
school-room, where they were exercised in Latin and 
Greek grammar, fourteen or fifteen being called out to 
stand in a semicircle before the master. After this 
they made extempore Latin or Greek verses, or repeated 
passages from some Latin author, the master calling 
upon such as “by the feare or confidence discovered in 
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their lookes” he concluded had learned or omitted their 
lessons. At eight they partook of a “bever”-bread, and 
perhaps beer. The pious founders had not seen the 
need of providing for so paltry a meal as breakfast. 
From nine to eleven the boys were in school once more, 
doing Latin exercises and translations. After this came 
dinner and then school was continued, with one hour’s 
intermission, until six o’clock. Supper followed, then 
more books until eight, when the wearied Westminster 
was allowed to go to bed. 

In 1572 Edward Grant was made headmaster. Under 
his influence the prosperity of the school advanced 
greatly. The most famous of Grant’s scholars were 
Ben Jonson and Archbishop Neile. 

Grant was succeeded by William Camden. During 
his administration the old dormitory of the monks was 
converted into aschool-room. In this room classes were 
held until 1883, and it is still the assembly-room of the 
school. In old times, from an iron rod near the middle 
of the room a curtain hung, which divided the upper 
school from the lower. The rod has survived the cur- 
tain, and over this rod, in the presence of the school 
and invited guests, on Shrove Tuesday the cook has to 
throw a pancake. 

The most famous master of Westminster school was 
Dr. Busby. Richard Busby was appointed headmaster 
in 1638. In the popular estimation his fame rests 
chiefly on his flogging. Sir Roger de,Coverley’s saying is 
well known: “A great man, Dr. Busby, he whipped my 
grandfather, a very great man.” In the scholastic world 
Busby is remembered mainly for his famous grammar ; 
but, beyond all, he was a famous Churchman. Thruout 
the religious domination of the Puritans he carried on 
church services in his own house. 

The tale of his retort to Father Petre is well-known. 
Meeting the doctor in the park one day, Petre stopped 
him with: “Don’t you know me, sir?” The Doctor 
paused as if trying to recollect his face and then 
answered, “ But you were of another faith in those days, 
sir. How came you tochange?” “‘The Lord had need 
of me,” was Petre’s reply. “Few men,” retorted Busby, 
“have read their Bible more carefully or frequently 
than I have, and I never knew that the Lord had need 
of anything but once, and that was of an ass.” 

Busby’s two most famous pupils were John Dryden 
and Robert South. The latter, commonly supposed to 
be Busby’s favorite scholar, lies buried beside his mas- 
ter in Westminster abbey. Dryden, who afterwards 
showed his confidence in Busby by sending his two sons 
to Westminster, has left his mark at the school by cut- 
ting his name on a form which is still preserved. 

At the accession of James II. the pupils for the first 
time attended the coronation and then began the cus- 
tom, which is still preserved, of the Westminsters being 
the first to raise the cry “ Vivat Rex.” 

The fame of Busby as a flogger has probably grown 
far beyond his deserts. At any rate, with all his severity, 
his pupils retained for him a most rare affection and 
respect. He was a man of business, and a most success- 
ful administrator. He was celebrated for his liberality, 
devoting the greater part of his fortune to founding 
the Busby Trust, which still exists at Westminster. 

Among those who came under the famous rod was 
Philip Henry, the eminent Nonconformist. South and 
Dryden have already been mentioned. Contemporary 
with them were Sir Christopher Wren, John Locke, and 
George Hooper, afterwards bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Matthew Prior, also one of Busby’s pupils, records his 
admiration for his master in verse : 

“So when at school we first declaim, 
Old Busby walks us in a theme, 
Whose prop supports our infant vein, 
And helps the rickets in the brain.” 

The forms, during Busby’s headmastership, ran from 
a first to a seventh. His successor abolished the seventh 
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North End of the Large School-Room. 


and substituted the “shell” in its place. The name 
was given because the class did its work at the end of 
the big school-room. The “seventh” has since been 
restored, and its work is done in the old library which 
was bequeathed in usum Scholae Westmonasteriensis 
by the good Doctor’s will. 

Some Famous Westminsters. 

Samuel Wesley was second usher when his brother 
Charles entered the school. With the name of John 
Barber a rather interesting incident is connected. A 
certain bookseller published parts of a funeral oration 
spoken by Barber. Rashly venturing within the confines 
of Dean’s yard, the unhappy publisher was seized and 
tossed in a blanket. Finally having been forced to ask 
og on his knees, he was summarily kicked from the 
yard. 

Warren Hastings was elected to the Foundation, but 
he went out to India without completing his school 
career. William Cowper appears to have enjoyed his 
ve a Westminster as little as he relished the rest of 

is life. 

Smith’s administration saw the rise of Westminster 
journalism. Robert Southey brought out the Trifler 
which ran to forty numbers and then disappeared. It 
was followed by the more famous Flagellant, which 
caused an action for libel to be brought against the pub- 
lishers. As a result Southey shared the fate of his off- 
spring and disappeared from the school. 

Another famous pupil was the eccentric “ Jack” 
Mytton, admitted as a town boy in 1810. We are told 
of him that at fourteen he had spent double his allow- 
ance, and wrote a letter to the lord chancellor for an 
increase of income on the ground that he was going to 
be married. He received the following unsatisfactory 
reply: “Sir,if you can’t live on your allowance you must 
starve ; and if you marry, I will put you in prison.” 


Liddell and Scott. 


The names of Liddell and Scott have been so associ- 
ated with the famous Greek lexicon that their work as 
schoolmasters has fallen into the background. Henry 
George Liddell was made headmaster in 1845. Liddell 
laid the foundations upon which the present-day West- 
minster rests. He gave to the school the benefit of his 
powerful personality. Where he found chaos and in- 
subordination he left order and discipline. He was fol- 
lowed by Dr. C. B. Scott, who remained until 1883. Dr. 
William G. Rutherford, who followed, held the reins 
until last year, when Dr. James Gow took his place. 
Dr. Rutherford’s fame as a scholar is world wide. Asa 
headmaster it is likely to rank with the very highest. 
His earnestness has found an echo in many hearts, while 
his kindliness has won him the deep and lasting affection 
of all those who have had the privilege of being his pu- 


Pils, 
School Buildings, 
The only part of the buildings which formed a part 
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of the school of 1560 is the College Hall, 
which lies in a small court to the southwest 
corner of the abbey. This court is approached 
by a small passage past the door of the 
Deanery, and in the left-hand corner stands 
the entrance to the kitchen, and an Eliz- 
abethan serving-hatch. To the right of 
the kitchen are the stairs leading to the hall. 

_ TheHall itself dates from1300 when this build- 
ing was added to the monastery as the .ab- 
bot’s refectory. The Hallis 47 x 27 feet, and 
at the south end is a latticed singing gallery. 
At the north end stands a high table, above 
which are painted the arms of the three royal 
colleges and those of the Dean of Westmin- 
ster. Thefloor is paved with chequered mar- 
ble, and on each side of the room are heavy 
tables of chestnut wood, which, tradition has 
it, were made from the wreckage of the Span- 
ish Armada. 

Two buildings in Great Dean’s yard are given up to 
the use of the school. One is the headmaster’s house 
which shows considerable remains of fourteenth century 
work. It was probably the hall of the abbey cellarer. 
The old front remains, with the addition of modern 
doors and windows. Inside interesting corners abound, 
tho the building as a whole has been restored and 
modernized. The otherschool building in Great Dean’s 
Yard serves as a day home for day pupils. 

Great Dean’s is connected with Little Dean’s Yard 
by a quaint old archway. Facing this stands the old 
school gateway leading to the large school-room—in 
Westminster parlance “‘ Up-School.” The building was 
altered for the use of the school in 1591. The present 
entrance to the school-room was repaired from the 
older entrance, some twenty-five years ago. 

Busby’s library, now used as a class-room, looks out 
upon College Garden. It is chiefly noticeable for its 
coved ceiling. It has been called the most. beautiful 
building of its kind in London. Many of the books are 
of great interest and value. They include the first 
edition of Busby’s Grammar Euclid in Arabic, and the 
Bible of the Indian of Massachusetts. 

The first dormitory occupied by the boys was fitted 
up from the old granary of the monastery. The pres- 
ent building, the ‘‘ new dormitory,” was designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, tho as years passed before suffi- 
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cient money was granted for its completion, the original 
plans were slightly changed. The dormitory is a single 
room 160 feet long, 25 feet broad and nearly 30: feet 
high. It is divided into forty wooden cubicles, called 
by their occupants “houses.” At the end of the Christ- 
mas term about half the cubicles at the south side dis- 
appear, and the stage is erected for the Westminster 
play. The lower story of the building consists of five 
rooms, four of which are fitted up alike, being divided 
into small studies called “ boxes.” 

Fora gymnasium Westminster has a building of 
greater antiquity than that of any other English school. 
It is approached thru a vaulted entrance thru the 
dark cloister, the piers of which date back back to the 
time of the Confessor. 

For a chapel the school has the right of use of the 
abbey, and at 9:30 a. M. the Westminsters assemble in 
Poets’ Corner, opposite the statues of Busby and South. 

Present-Day Customs. 
The age of admission is from ten to fourteen years 


and each boy has to pass an entrance examination. 


Fagging, tho it still exists, is a very mild survival of 
what it used tobe. Only the four college monitors have 
the right to fag. The four head seniors act as moni- 
tors, and it is with them that the entire control of the 
school rests. In them is vested the power of punish- 
ment which is usually inflicted bya cane. By a custom 
that has become a rule, exactly four strokes are admin- 
istered. Another punishment is “desking.” The 
formal sentence is “you will go to your desk for two 
days.” Thus condemned the boy is compelled to place 
himself in ‘‘ Coventry,” and is not allowed to leave his 
“box” (or desk) except for meals, and he may not 
speak to any of his school-fellows during the period of 
his “ desking.” 

The dress of the town-boy is the ordinary Eton 
jacket with top hat and black tie. The king’s scholar 
wears over this a cloth gown, and a white tie instead of 
a black one. A square cap completes his outfit. In 
past times the juniors wore a peculiar garment, a sort 
of double-breasted Eton jacket. Its chief disadvantage 
lay in the fact that it possessed only one pocket—a very 
sore trial for a boy of fourteen. In 1893 some in- 
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genious minds were seized with the idea that it wasa 
“badge of servitude,” and it was accordingly abolished. 

The acting of a Latin play formed part of the ordi- 
nances of Elizabeth, and thru many vicissitudes has 
continued, practically uninterrupted, up to the present. 
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Whose death was recently announced in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


Supt. of schools, Atlanta, Ill.; seven years principal of the R. I. State Normai 
school, at Providence; Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1889-93. Author of 
“Educational Mosaics,” “Student’s Hymnal,” ‘Studies in Pedagogy,” 
etc., published by Silver. Burdett & Co. 


Since 1860 a cycle of four plays has been in force: 
These are the “‘ Andria,” ‘‘ Adelphi” and “ Phormio,” of 
Terence, and the “ Trimummus” of Plautus. The pro- 
log spoken by the captain of the school, consists of 
some thirty lines dealing with events connected with 
the school. One of the most successful in recent years 
was the epilog of 1894, when Latin versions of two 
of the street songs of the year were introduced. 
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Hmerican Town Academies, 


By L. F. Griffin, Principal of Frye School, Boston, Mass. 


HE early history of New England academies 
is essentially the history of education in 
New England for the same period. The 
first settlers built the school-house beside 
the church, notinfrequently upon the same 
lot. To this school, sometimes taught by 
the pastor, more frequently by some other 

man who had sufficient education and could find leisure 
from the hard work of turning the forest into the field, 
all the families in the town sent their children. Com- 
monly a part of the teacher’s support, always meager, 
was paid by the town, just as was that of the pastor, 
while this was eked out by a small weekly payment by 
the pupils, often in provisions or fuel. The simple idea 
of those hardy pioneers was that the children must have 
sufficient advantages in education to secure intelligence. 
waHarvard college, later to become Harvard university, 
dates almost from the founding of the colony. In its 
first years, it was little more than an advanced school, 
tho always giving degrees. But very scon, the leaders 
of thought caught the difference of function between 
the school and the college. A gap was evident between 
the work which belonged to these elementary schools 
and the instruction of thecollege. The division of most 
towns into districts and the consequent multiplication 
of the schools for the convenience of the pupils, empha- 
sized the lack. 

«gThis brief review of the early conditions is needed to 

make the movement of the period centering around the 

year 1800 clear. For it originated in a cause not always 
fully perceived, but acting all thru New England, to 

a modified extent in New York, and somewhat in states 

beyond. The cause was a distinct gap between the col- 

leges and the common schools. It was first met by most 
town pastors taking a few boys into their own homes and 

teaching them the elements of Latin and Greek, with a 

little algebra, and perhaps geometry, so fitting them for 





entrance to college. For a long period, this sort of 
private teaching furnished a considerable portion of the 
students for Harvard, and other colleges; and Dart- 
mouth, in particular, received as many as half its students 
from the country pastors until well along in the last 
century. 

As population grew, and as villages began to replace 
scattered farms, a need for some better method of 
meeting the gap between school and college, began to 
be felt. Atthe same time, many were asking for some 
plan that would offer facilities for more advanced study 
to the large class who did not look forward to the col- 
lege. This was especially asked for the girls, as the 
colleges did not open theif doors to them. The lack in 
the educational system was met by the local schools now 
known as the town academies. Few of them were really 
town academies, tho commonly known by the name of 
the town in which they were located. One academy met 
the needs of several towns, many of the pupils riding in 
for the day from their homes. Whenever a teacher 
proved of unusual ability, he would attract the best stu- 
dents from many miles around. Attendance then rested 
wholly upon the teacher’s ability to awaken enthusiasm 
and to stimulate to progress. 

The movement for the founding of the town acade- 
mies centered around the year 1800. A few dated back 
well into the eighteenth century, and these were located 
in all parts of New England. The earliest of them all 
was the school at Byfield, Mass., a school that still exists. 
For a long time it was an excellent academy. Many 
years ago,it was reorganized into a boys’ boarding school, 
with a small number of boys, and this character it is 
likely to retain. It was founded in 1763. 

New Hampshire at one time held more of these local 
academies than were found in any other equal area. 
Quite a number of them still remain, tho doing a modi- 
fied work. Hampton academy was one of the first 
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“Jamaica High School, Long Island, New York.—W. B. Tubby, Architect, New York. 


Courtesy of Samuel Cabot, Boston, manufacturer of the Cabot Deafening Quilt with which this and thousands of other school buildings are fitted. 
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founded, bearing the date of 1810. In its early days, it 
was one of the best. In one way it differed somewhat 
from most academies, in that the principal was frequently 
changed. But there was one compensation, for this 
academy was peculiarly successful in attracting strong 
men to the principal’s position, men who later became 
famous in their several professions. 

Pembrook academy, at Pembrook, N. H., dates from 
1818. This school fitted many students for Dartmouth 
in the years along the middle of the last century. It 
has always done fine work, and tho now the course in 
preparation for college has ouly a few students, the 
same careful work is done as when the classes were 
larger. Prof. Isaac Walker has been the principal for 
more than forty years. 

Rhode Island also furnishes one such aca¢emy which 
is more than a century old, that at East Greenwich, 
opened in 1802. 
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Founded in 1818. 


Pembroke Academy, New Hampshire. 
Issac Walker has been principal of this institution for mor2 than forty years. 


The first half, perhaps better, the first third, of the 
nineteenth century was the halcyon day for the town 
academies. In that period, many a town, which had 
scarcely thought such a school possible before, founded 
its own academy. Of course, under the impulse of the 
time, far too large a number sprang into existence, and 
then came the struggle for survival. Only the best had 
any right to continue, and many a deserted building of 
brick or wood or even of stone, at one time dedicated to 
academy purposes testifies to an ambition vaulting be- 
yond the needs of the region. Yet, for a time, the 
academies flourished,and high schools spread everywhere, 
largely because of the stimulus to education given by 
these institutions. 

Most of the academies were crowded to the wall by the 
competition of the very schools that their own existence 
had fostered. The attendance dwindled and finally 
ceased altogether, while the bright boys and girls who 
once found their way to their halls, turned to the high 
schools. No place shows this more clearly than Hirg- 
ham, Mass. Once the Derby academy had about one 
hundred and fifty pupils of the best class. Now, the 
town supports a high school, while Derby academy is 
content with twenty-five pupils,many of whom have lost 
their place in the high school. 

Framingham, Mass., had one of these academies, and 
the building stands at the side of the modern high 
school, in size a far more pretentious structure, but giv- 
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ing the impression of a wooden box in comparison. Yet 
the very form and material of the old academy suggests 
the solidity of theinstruction there given. Fortunately, 
the building is still used by the pupils of the high school 
for laboratories, and solidity is the feature of the teach- 
ing in its rooms still. 

About the year 1870, a change took place with many 
of the best of these academies, those best fitted to sur- 
vive. Men who had received a stimulus to better life in 
them and had succeeded in amassing wealth, fondly 
turned back to their early home and determined that the 
academy of their early training should not die. Some 
of them opened their purses and gave liberally; others 
made such p rovisions in the form of legacies as to insure 
permanence: The time of the endowed academies had 
come. One or two were founded new. But most of 
thesa so endowed were the old town academies. 

In Maine, two of the very old schools have received 

___ new stimulus from an endowment ani thus 

| have acquired permanence. One of these is 
’- Fryburgh, famous because Daniel Webster 
. was oncethe principal. The other is Lincoln 
which dates from 1801. Several others have 
acquired the right to live by small endow- 
ments and by securing a special relation to 
. some college as a fitting school. Berwick 
academy, at South Berwick, has also lately 
acquired such a sum as promises permanence. 

Two of the New Hampshire academies that 
have thus taken on a new form are the Pin- 
kerton academy, at Derry, and the Brewster 
- academy at Wolfborough. Pinkerton academy 
*- took its name from the fostering care and re- 
peated gifts of the Pinkerton family in its 
, early days. It was founded in the early part 
*, of the century, and very early made special 
- provision for the accommodation of pupils 
who could not return to their homes at night. 
In this way it secured some revenue from the 
buildings, and it had a small endowment. The 
patronage was always rather more general 
than in most town academies. In 1884, the 
will of a Pinkerton bequeathed a large sum 
to the academy, and as soon as the proper 
steps could be taken, new buildings were 
erected and such changes made in the faculty 
and curriculum as to place the school in the 
forefront of academies. Yet the school has 
continued local in its character, attracting few 
students except from the immediate vicinity. 

The town of Wolfborough had the town academy for 
many years. But from various causes, the attendance 
dwindled and the school closed its doors. Upon the 
death of John Brewster, in 1886, it was found that he 
had given a large sum to re-establish the academy in 
his native town, and besides, had placed a series of other 
funds upon such terms that a part or the whule of the 
income should belong to the academy. The result is 
that the Brewster academy, as the rejuvenated institu- 
tion was named, in honor of the giver, has a larger in- 
come from the funds than any other New England 
institution of this character. The facilities offered are 
correspondingly attractive. Yet the attendance has 
always been small, and the school, tho now in operation 
for fifteen years, differs very little from a town academy. 

Colby academy, at New London, N. H, is another of 
the town academies that has materially changed its char- 
acter. Founded in 1836, it was a mere local school 
until 1853. Then it became the property of the Baptist 
denomination of the state, and has always since received 
contributions from all parts of the state. It has some 
endownment, has never been a local school, and has long 
had a much broader character than any of the rejuve- 
nated town academies, 

Institutions like Phillips academy, at Andover, Mass., 
and Phillips Exeter academy, at Exeter, N. H., have been 
purposely omitted from special consideration in this 
article. These were established upon an entirely differ- 
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The Italian Tapestry is a most valuable art treasure of Phillips Exeter. 


ent plan and for a distinct purpose, and most of them 
had an endowment at the outset. They were always 
more general than local. There are about twenty of 
them, now, scattered in different parts of New England, 
and the best preparation for college can be obtained in 
them. 

The primary purpose which led to the town academies 
was a desire on the part of bright boys, commonly of 
rather limited means, to go to college. The academy, 
then, came into existence to give the needed preparation. 
So boys near enough to them attended and studied what 
the colleges required for entrance, while some from a 
distance came to the town and boarded in families, often 
working to pay for the board. Thus Daniel Webster 
studied at Gilmanton academy. While offering the boys 
just what the colleges required, the work was essentially 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, since the college student 
must be prepared upon these and little else. Always 
those boys who were fitting for college received the first 
attention. 

But very soon there came a demand for an enlarged 
scope. Some boys wanted to become teachers in the 
district schools for the winter. Girls wanted to get ad- 
ditional study. In reply to these demands more general 
work was given. This gave the principal, as the nead 
teacher was titled, opportunity to develop along individ- 
ual lines. Many of them did so, making their highest 
elasses the occasion for doing most stimulating general 
work, and that with little regard to the branch which 
was studied. Thus, the principal at North Granville, 
N. Y., Salem Towne, gave nearly a third of the day to 
reading with the older pupils, having a reading book of 
his own preparation, but using that to blaze the path, 
while he led the pupils in wide excursions in literature, 
in geography, in science, so that the hours were packed 
full of general information. Some of the students in 
attendance there got a stimulus that pushed them on 
to distinction in later years. Principal Greenleaf, at 
Bradford, Mass., did very much the same work, making 
arithmetic his subject. All the pupils in the school not 
reciting to assistant teachers could listen to these ex- 
cursions, and many a boy here caught his first gleam of 
a broad education. Nothing in modern schools quite 
takes the place of these hallowed hours, and the lack is 
a grave defect. 

Control. 


With very few exceptions, these town academies were 





under the management of boards of trustees. They 
owed their inception to a charter from the state giving 
them certain privileges, one always being exemption 
from taxation, commonly without limit, so that all prop- 
erty, whether used for direct purposes of instruction, or 
as a source of revenue to be applied to the payment of 
current expenses, was free from the assessor’s scrutiny. 
The charter specified how the trustees should be ap- 
pointed. In this, three ways obtained. 

First. The most general method in New England 
was for the original board, whose names appeared in the 
charter, to select their own successors, those holding 
over filling any vacancies in the board. This made the 
board a close corporation, whether the members held for 
life or for a limited period. Its leading advantage was 
a continuity of policy, since the board would always see 
to it in the filling of vacancies, that men were selected 
whose general views would coincide with those held by 
the members. Its defect was an ultra conservatism 
that sometimes prevented securing necessary changes. 

Second. The second system was for some outside 
body to elect the trustees. They held their office for a 
limited period, commonly for three years, in a few in- 
stances for five, a portion of them retiring every year. 
In these cases, the appointing body selected the proper 
number to fill the vacancies according to their judgment 
of the needs of the academy. In a very few instances, 
these trustees were chosen by the voters at the annual 
town meeting. But most of these were ehosen by some 
outside body, in general, some association of the churches 
of the vicinity. 

Third. The third method, which was probably the 
most general outside of New England, was to combine 
both of these two systems. A certain definite propor- 
tion of the board, more frequently one-half than any 
other, was selected by the board itself, only the mem- 
bers so selected having the right to vote upon these 
members. The remainder were chosen by the outside 
bedy. This plan, in practice, proved the best of all, for 
it secured sufficient flexibility, but at the same time pos- 
sessed sufficient stability of plan. 

The head teacher usually held the title of principal. 
He was elected by the board of trustees, commonly for 
life, rarely for a definite limited period. The most val- 
uable element in the town academy was permanence in 
the principal. Once established, if he liked his work, he 
rarely left it as long as he was able to teach. 
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Corner of Main Building. 


The subordinate teachers were secured by 
the principal. In the early days, they were 
hired only forthe term. Later, they became 
more permanent, but then, they usually held 
their positions entirely at the will of the prin- 
cipal. A few of the academies required that 
such appointments be approved by the board. 
This gave more permanence. 

The primary source of support for the 
town academy was the money from tuitions. 
The friends of education in the towns to 
which the school belonged thought that they 
had done their share when they had furnished 
the building and had attended to any needed 
repairs. When the academy possessed an en- 
dowment, the trustees cared for the funds, 
kept them invested according to their best 
judgment, received the income, and turned it 
over to the principal. The tuition, he col- 
lected directly. He paid the assistants the 
sum agreed upon, paid the bills for the fuel 
and the care of the building, and he kept the 
balance for his own pay. Sometimes, he made 
an annual report to the trustees of the income 
and expenditure; usually, the management 
of funds was entirely his own affair. Thus 
the income of the principal depended wholly 
upon his own efforts and popularity. 

The early settlers of New England were 
eminently religious. Hence their conception 
of education placed religion, the knowledge 
and fear of God, as the foundation. _Theold 
academies accordingly were strictly and avow- 
edly Christian. Necessarily, most of them 
were denominational and had a definite rela- 
tion tocertain churches. The particular de- 
nomination wasdetermined, commonly, by the 
influences most influential in the town. The 
Congregationalists holding the first place in 
New England, the majority of the academies 
were under the care of groups of churches 
belonging to thisdenomination. The princi- 
pal usually belonged to the denomination in 
control of the school. In many of them, the 
charter especially enjoined upon him that he 
should give religious instruction to his pupils. 


Gymnasium. Abbot Hall. 


Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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Successors of the Academies. 


Two classes of schools have appeared among us, which 
are carrying on the work of the old academies, in so far 
as time has preserved it; they are the high schools and 
endowed academies. 

Few towns of any size or importance fail to support a 
public high school, and these schools have practically 
driven out the academies, for various reasons—princi- 
pally because of the better endowment they have in public 
taxation. But the high schools, generally speaking, do 
a different kind of work; they do not, like the academies, 
seek to discover the latent special talents of each pupil 
and develop that. The academy classes were often small, 


and this gave the teacher the opportunity to know each 
one and to help him as he needed. The basis of the 
whole structure was individual. In the high schools 
this is different. The classes are necessarily large, and 
the tendency is to sink the individual in the class, to the 
great detriment, both of the pupil of exceptional bril- 
liancy, and of the weaker boy in need of personal stim- 
ulus. The high school tends to uniformity of result. Be- 
sides, the modern industrial spirit has influenced the 
high school to train primarily for immediate business 
and not for broader culture, asthe academy aimed tofdo. 

The endowed academies of the present maintain to a 
very large extent, the ancient traditions. Preparation 








Soule Hall 





Peabody Hall. 


Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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for college holds the first place. In most of them, the 
classes are kept small enough to enable the teachers to 
know the individual pupils and to adapt the instruction 
to their needs. When industrial courses are introduced, 
they are kept sufficiently subordinate to make the whole 
atmosphere of the school one of culture. This tends to 
a broader view of life, and so in a general way, the 
academy student, whether he completes his study at 
college or not, distances .the high school pupil in the 
race of life. 

Besides, the endowed academy is commonly distinctly 
Christian. This is true, whether the academy has a spe- 
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cial relation to some one denomination or not. Th® 
trustees, in filling the various positions, seek those who 
will exert a positive Christian influence. So the whole 
atmosphere of the school is one of respect for the Bible, 
for the laws of God, for the customs of religion, and the 
worship of Divinity. Thus, thoin many of them, very 
little, if any, positive instruction is given in tenets, the 
whole influence is decidedly towards personal faith in 
God. This makes these institutions in an especial way 
tend to conserve the faith of the fathers, and to trans- 
mit that faith undiminished to the children of the pres- 
ent generation. 





Phillips Gxeter: H famous New Gngland Academy. 


The oldest educational institution incorporated sf ne lesisiatare of New Hampshire, Dartmouth College having been chartered by royal 
an 1 


grant in 1769. The first school building was dedicate 


principal in 1788, and served the academy for fifty years. He was the type of the great teacher of his day, 
up 


the Abbot festival, a Jemarkable reunion of his former 
spoke were Edward Everett, Judge Emery, John G. Palfrey 


Smith, John:P. Hale Dr. Charles Burroughs, and Caleb Cushing. jn behalf of the old pupils, Mr Webster presented to Dr. Abbot a 
vase “as a token of their love and abiding reverence.”’ A portrait of the famous teacher,by 


s was held in his honor. f 
Alexander H. Everett, Leverett Saltonstall, Jonathanj Chapman, vudge Jeremiah 


liam Woodbridge installed as preceptor on May 1,1788. Benjamin Abbot was made 


:. When he resigned his position in 1838 
Daniel Webster presided at the dinner. Among those who 
autiiul silver 
ding is now the;property of the academy. The‘ 


bot Scholarship,” at Harvard was established by furmer pupils and provides an annual income for helping some meritorious student:from}Phillips 


Exeter academy to pay his college expenses. 


OWN in the southeast corner of New Hamp- 
shire there is a little town whose name is 
held almost sacred in many a loyal heart. 
Its devotees are found from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Germany to Japan. “ Exeter” 
and “P. E. A.” are words that suggest the 
happiest of memories to wanderers, who it 

may be have not seen the quiet New England village for 

many years, yet who will never forget her arching elm 
trees and her quaint old fashioned homes. 

Exeter is young compared with the historic schools of 
England and the Continent, but still its century and a 
half of life have given it cherished traditions of its own. 
Old Abbot hall has housed its quota of boys from year 
to year until above its oldest occupants the grass has 
long since grown. And still each returning September 
brings another company to find a home within its walls. 
Changes there have been, to be sure, since the days 
when the rooms were heated by stoves and each student 
carried up his own fire-wood. No longer is the quiet of 
evening study hour interrupted by the sound of falling 
logs, as some roguish youth drops, all by accident of 
course, one stick of wood after another down the long, 
uncarpeted stairs. Those old wood stoves have long 
since been replaced by steam. And with the passing of 
the stove passed also the delicious chicken stew, which 





was wont to be cooked of an evening over the cheerful 
fire, the nearest hen roost and the neighboring pump 
furnishing the savory contents of the bubbling iron pot. 

But tho Abbot hall bears witness to happy times 
long gone by, the boy who enters Phillips Exeter acad- 
emy in 1902 may look forward to equally enjoyable 
pleasures, and to hours of study as earnest and as profit- 
able as were those of fifty years ago. It does not mean 
shorter lessons in Vergil and quadratics because a boy 
goes to chapel at nine o'clock in the morning instead of 
six as his grandfather did, while a chapel whose walls 
are aderned with the portraits of earnest, scholarly men 
who have served as principals, renders a boy the more 
ready to do his level best that traditions so worthy may 
continue to be preserved. 

The Exeter boy of 1902 may have his choice of 
dormitory—a suite of rooms for a suitable price or a 
room in old Abbot hall. He may have equal choice of 
dining places—in either private house or club, as his 
means or his wishes may dictate. 

But there are certain privileges enjoyed by his father 
that our present-day boy must do without. Tho the 
corps of teachers in the academy is excellent, no ex- 
student of, say 1875, can be quite convinced that any 
Exeter teacher of 1902 is equal to Professor Wentworth 
for mathematies, or “Old Brad” (the late professor 
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Gymnasium, second floor. 


Cilley, of cherished memory) for Greek. P. E. A. boys 
are still proud if they be privileged to work out unpub- 
lished problems in algebra or untested “originals” in 
geometry, propounded by Professor Wentworth, who 
still keeps up his home on Lincoln street. But while 
the father can tell his son, as the two stroll about the 
village streets, how he was drilled on Greek verbs by the 
stern master who occupied the chair of Greek for nearly 
fifty years, the new boy can know only of Professor 
Cilley’s fame, for the place that knew him so long will 
know him no more. 

Athletics are a great feature of Exeter life. The 
boys enjoy the appointments of an excellent gymnasium 
for athletic sports on ordinary occasions, for an “‘assem- 
bly” dance several times in .the course of each school 





year. The athletic field, some eighth of a mile from 
the academy grounds, is the delight of the students 
whose interests turn towards football in the autumn or 
baseball in the spring. The Exeter-Andover football 
game is the great event of the academic year. It brings 
together hundreds of old Exeter boys, as well as many 
feminine friends of the school. The crimson of Exeter 
and the Andover blue are to be seen on every hand, and 
the result of the great game is published the country 
over. 

There are other nooks about town that the old boys 
occasionally remember, most important heirg, perhaps, 
the funny little pawnshop on Water street, with its mis- 
cellaneous assortment of half worn-out musical instru- 
ments, boxing gloves, tennis racquets, and even coats 


Academy Grounds, Looking North. 


(Buildings in the background.) 
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and hats, surrendesed in times of dire need, when appeals 
to pareatal pocket-books have proved vain. Then there 
is the river, with its cool, dark swimming hole for sum- 
mer enticement, and its skating possibilities in winter. 
Oh, tre memories cherished by the ex-P. E. A. man are 
many and dear. 

All too soon will the academy life of the 1902 boy be 
ended and with the preliminaries passed and enough of 
the fiaa s out of the way to assure easy entrance to col- 
lege or “tech,” he will pack his trunk, pick up his dress 
suit case, and, well prepared for the life to follow after 
by his four years’ course, he will enter upon that life 
with gladness, but with the Exeter days never to be for- 
gotten. Phillips Exeter forever ! 
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Home Life for Boarding-School Girls. 


In an address to the graduates Miss Catharine R. Sea- 
bury, who is the head of St. Agnes’ school at Albany, 
N. Y., touched upon a most important problem in board- 
ing-school life when she spoke of the arrangement of 
~s life of girls outside of the recitation rooms. She 
said: 

“We generally realize, as I think our mothers did not 
realize, that parents, children, and teachers have nerves, 
and that a change of atmosphere is a very efficient cure 
for overwrought nerves. When a physical cause exists 
we have learned to look for a physical remedy—one of 
the gains from specialization in medicine. The day 
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scholar of the old time had a great advantage over the 
boarding scholar, because when she went home she ob- 
tained this change of atmosphere. Other people than 
her teachers asked her to do her duties—other than 
school duties. 

“We cannot, in a boarding-school, very easily give a 
complete change. In order to get the best of results in 
the recitation-room, from both teachers and children, 
the temptation to carry the friction of the school-room 
into the domains of the dormitory and the drawing-room 
should be averted. Mr. Gilman, in Cambridge, Mass., 
meets the difficulty by having his school in a building at 
a short walking distance from the houses where the chil- 
dren entrusted to his care by their parents live. Stu- 
dents in college recite in one hall and live in another. 
There seems to be but one way for a boarding-school, 
and that ia to have ladies who are not teachers, who 
know nothing whatever about the algebra lesson, or that 
the history lesson was a failure, meet the child when she 
leaves the school-room, take her out to walk, enter into 
her plans, help her to arrange her room, endeavor to 
permeate all that side of her life which is not school life. 

“ We hear often that business training and self-sup- 
port do not destroy a woman’s home instincts. This is 
sometimes said with an exultant air, self-condemned to 
ridicule. He knows little indeed of human nature who 
does not see that love of home is one of its elements, 
both in man and woman. But among us must there not 
always be some, at least some men, who value the woman 
who not only delights in her home, but who delights also 
to grace that home—who understands and dispenses 
royally the social amenities? This knowledge must also 
be passed on from one generation to another. Do we 
care to provide for the next generation schools where it 
may be fostered? For this also special training is re- 
quired. Therefore, the persons who influence all that 
part of the child’s life not devoted to study must be ladies 
of social gift and adaptability.” 

The Gilman School Plan. 

The editor of The Living Church, of Chicago, in com- 
menting on these remarks, says: “ Miss Seabury’s idea 
that besides the teacher there must needs be, in an ideal 
girls’ boarding-school, ladies who are not teachers, but 
elder companions fostering home instincts and graces, 
not forgetting ‘ the social amenities,’ is a suggestion that 
has in it much food for careful thought, and she has am- 
plified it admirably.” In like spirit the thea warden of 
Sage college wrote in the N. Y. Hvening Post two years 
ago in reference to the fact that in many schools the 
teachers are called upon to perform outside duties be- 
sides giving instruction: “‘ The school often demands of 
the teacher of mathematics,” she said, ‘that she shall 
chaperone at the theater and hold study hour, or from 
the head of the department of music that she shall fur- 
nish accompaniments for the calisthenic work in the 
gymnasium.” She might have mentioned also keeping 
order in sleeping rooms. She added that it is one of the 
chief claims to distinction of Mr. Gilman, of Cambridge, 
to have been among the first to realize this disadvantage, 
and to provide for securing the best teachers by appoint- 
ing, quite independent of them, heads of residence. 
That school is, so far as we know, the only school organ- 
ized on this happy plan. 

It is, of course, quite expensive to provide two sets of 
ladies in this way, and both Miss Seabury and the war- 
den of Sage college plead for “endowments” in order 
that the plan may be carried out further. In the Gil- 
man school there are heads of residence in each house, 
but there is also a second lady, younger than the head, 
who stands in the relation of elder sister to the girls. 
The number under these two ladies is strictly restricted 
to ten or a dozen, and in this way the family life is en- 
sured, in distinction from the hotel or boarding-house life, 
both of which are considered, by the management, to be 
bad for the highest development of girls. 

It is evident that many a woman is “apt to teach,” but 
is not adapted to fulfil the duties that Miss Seabury so 
fittingly describes. me 
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Private School Advertising. 
A Practical Tak to Private School Managers. 


One of the first necessities in successful advertising is 
to make a unit of yourself and your readers. Be candid 
In your statements. That presupposes that you have a 
firm belief in your own assertions. 

Advertising to be effective should be cumulative. 
Constant reiteration of your leading claims proves 
to the public your belief, and will impress the things 
you wish to have known. All-the-year-round advertis- 
ing is a better investment than occasional “‘ blasts.” 

Your advertisement should be snappy, lively, and at- 
tractive ani give the information solicitous parents 
would want to know before everything else. State all 
that is necessary and no more. There must be awak- 
ened in the reader a desire for further investigation. 
As to style cultivate the persuasive art. It’s the only 
kind that is sure to win. 


Persuasiveness in print is an acquired art; and be 
the teacher ever so thoro in his work, there are but few 
who have the special qualities needed for the produc- 
tion of a pleasing advertisement or an “‘attractive ” 
school circular. As a general rule it pays best to leave 
the production of sucha work largely to specialists. You 
tell the expert what you wish stated, let him get such 
other information as he may want to use and then let 
him submit his suggestions to you. 

There is one field often overlooked in advertising and 
that is the immediate neighborhood of the school. Nat- 
urally those within a reasonable distance of the school 
will take more or less interest in the work accomplished, 
and in the general welfare of the pupils, with a view to 
sending their own children there. Parents do not like 
to have their boys or girls go too far away, if there is 
any good opening near at hand. This field should be 
carefully watched, and kept constantly informed by 
local papers of what is going on in the schoo). These 
notices, by judicious management, will be a matter of no 
expense ; and often of great income. 

Much depends on the catalog If it is beautiful and 
attractive at once to a merely superficial glance, the eye 
of the beholder will persuade the mind to a closer ex- 
amination of thecontents. Here again the master touch 
of the expert is required. All catalog work should be 
brought out in collaboration with one whose whole life 
is given up to matters of this kind. 

Generally speaking the catalog must not be a weary 
detail of work, but rather in picture and pen bea history 
of the envelopment and natural surroundings of the 
school. The development of the child spiritually, intel- 
lectually, and socially must be interwoven with each 
other; and not undue stress laid, as so often is, on the 
merely intellectual with a tiring list of lesser and ab- 
struser subjects. The writing of a story as above, with 
illustrative pictures of the natural surroundings, and the 
use of a correct type display, are all necessary to 
success. To leave the impression that the schoolis a 
home, not merely a place of hardship; a pleasant men- 
tal, moral, and physical home, this should be the great 
aim of the catalog. 

The public in general is best individually appealed to 
by a running advertisement in some one, two or three of 
the best magazines. In the issue and display of this 
also, whatever medium be decided on, an expert adver- 
tising man should be consulted. This plan will save you 
money inthe end. For private schools high class maga- 
zine advertising brings best results. 


we 


The managers of the best private schools are ever on the 
alert for suggestions that will help them supply their pupils 
with the best there is to be had. No class of people read with 
more care the announcements of educational publishers and 
school supply firms. The advertising columns of the present 
issue indicate how the firms there represented appreciate the 
value of this particular field. 
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Under this head are given practical suggestions concernin: 
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the Gducational Crade. 


aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 


lies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 


material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school supp ) c 
nd many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 


advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will fi tes. 
in this important field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in t 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


The Projection Microscope in Teaching Biology. 


True teaching of biology must bring live animals and 
plants and their vital phenomena, as well as the structure of 
the dead organisms, accurately before the student's eye and 
mind. How to do this is the teacher’s problem. 

The projection microscope helps to solve it by producing on 
a screen enlarged pictures of objects ranging in size from 
microscopic, e. g., bacteria, to three inches long, e. g., gold- 
fish. The magnification is limited by the maximum power of 
the light at about 10,000 diameters with sunlight, 8,000 with 
electric arz, and 1,500 to 2,000 with oxyhydrogen light. The 
highest powers are obtained by using one-twelfth inch oil-im- 
mersion objectives, and gocd microscopic objectives and lan- 
tern projectors are used for medium and low powers. 

Live animals and plants and their vital phenomena are won- 
derfully interesting and instructive. Scores,or hundreds, of spe- 
cies of live animals show their form and structure, and motile 
species squirth, swim, or kick about on the screen, or remain 
quiet under partial or complete anesthesia. Many transpar- 
ent specimens show the contraction of muscles, beating of 
the heart, circulation of the blood, and other vital phenomena. 
Motile plants, e. g., diatoms and volvox, are seen in motion, 
the circulation of protoplasm is seen in plant cells, and the 
effect of heat and cold on the rate of evolution of oxygen by 
a live green plaat is an easy and very instructive experiment. 
In addition, chemical reactions and practically all ordinary 
microscopic objects may be projected on the screen. 

_ The value of the projection microscope as an aid in teach- 
ing biology is no longer in doubt. Experience proves that it 
awakens and increases the student’s interest. It helpfully 
supplements all other microscopic study, and in some cases is 
the only useful substitute for it. It saves time in teaching 
the technique of the compound microscope, and in giving each 
student a view of the best and most typical specimens. Stu- 
dents prefer to draw from the screen, and the teacher is en- 
abled to direct the drawing and make better corrections on 
the finished work. The ease with which related types may be 
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studied from the screen makes broader students, and questions 
on the projected pictures of such types develop accuracy of 
observation and good judgment. By presenting the same 
object to the eye of teacher and student at the same instant, 
it enables the teacher to attain more definite results both in 
imparting information and in developing the thinking power 
of the student. A. H. COLE, 
Extension Lecturer, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


In Philadelphia a successful effort has been made to get rid 
of separate classrooms and to combine class and assembly 
rooms by means of sliding doors, and at the same time have 
the light enter in such a manner as to fall on the desks on the 
left side of the pupils. 


A party of seventy-five managers of the Remington Type- 
writer Company, representing all countries of the world, left 
the Grand Central station, September 3, on a special train for 
the New Mt. Washington hote!, White mountains, where they 
will hold a three days’ convention celebrating the twentieth 
anniversary of the company. 


J. M. Olcott & Company, New York, announce the issue of a 
New Drawing System, by D. R. Augsburg, consisting of three 
manuals and twenty-eight exercise pads, which is having a 
ready sale, one order for 8,500 copies coming from Atlanta, 
Ga. They have also published a new language book on 
“Everyday English,” by Mrs. Rankin, on lines quite different 
from the older methods. 

Taylor’s patent drawing paper is meeting with growing 
favor. The number of schools using it is astonishingly large. 
A Western city has just placed with Taylor & Co. a ccntract 
of considerable magnitude. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company will soon issue a revised edi- 
tion of their portrait catalog. The style has been much im- 
proved and portraits of the newer authors added. The cata- 
log contains over 1,000 titles and is altogether a very notable 
and valuable list. 
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The New McKinley School of Butte, Montana.—R. G. Young, superintendent of city schools. 


The school system of Butte has developed wonderfully in the last ten years. Other views of new buildings with descriptive notes will be found 
in a later number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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The “ Oliver” Standard Visible Typewriter. 


The last decade has witnessed more real advance in manu- 
facture than any similar preceding period, and this advance is 
as true of the manufacture of typewriters as of any other com- 

-_ modity. The manufac- 
turers of the Oliver Type- 
writer have had the great 
advantage of profiting by 
the pioneers’ experiments 
and by the pioneers’ mis- 
* takes. After a careful 
- survey of the situation, 

= investigating the wants 

fm of the public and its de- 
aa) mands, picking out the 
most satisfactory general 
features of other type- 
writers, the Oliver Type- 
writer Company decided that the successful machine must have 
six great essentials, namely, simplicity, speed, heavy mani- 
folding power, durability, facility, and visible writing. The 
plan of campaign of the company all along has been to de- 
monstrate to the public that the Oliver Typewriter combines 
in its construction these six essentials. 

The success of the Oliver Typewriter marked the beginning 
of a revolution in typewriter mechanism. The present efforts 
are all in thedirection of securing visible writing or to arrange 
visible writing machines so that the work can be inspected 
with least inconvenience, and all this attests to the wisdom 
and foresight of the Oliver manufacturers who started out on 
the belief that visible writing must be an essential of a mod- 
ern typewriter. 

Simpl city is, of course, the demand of operators and the 
goal of inventors. The Oliver Typewriter has about five hun- 
dred parts and the claim is made that it accomplishes all that 
can be done on any other standard machine with the number 
of parts ranging from fifteen hundred upwards. The Oliver 
gives the maximum of work with the minimum of mechanism. 

Other things being equal, durability follows as a result of 
simplicity. There are no fine joints in the Oliver to be affected 
by wear. The best materials obtainable, combined with good 
workmanship, are added to its simplicity and thus makes its 
durability a foregone conclusion. 

Under the head of durability should, of course, be included 
the feature of permanent alignment. The Oliver is the first 
and only typewriter to use a double or U-shaped bar with the 
type at the apex or center, and this form of typebar has 
solved the question of permanent alignment— permanent align- 
ment without being forced alignment—the type going di- 
rectly to the desired point on the paper because it is the most 
natural position for it to take. It is absolutely impossible 
to lock two or more bars on the Oliver typewriter. 

It would be a mistake in describing the durability of any 
typewriter not to take into account the durability of the 
platen. If the platen remains smooth good press work may 
be secured. If the platen becomes indented with punctures, 
as is the case on practically every machine but the Oliver, 
good press work cannot be secured because the type will nov 
make an even impression when printing on an uneven surface. 
Tke platen on the Oliver is absolutely non-puncturing. This 
feature is secured by the action of the frictional spring which 
brings different base linesin connection with the annular ratch- 
et wheel at the end of the platen, and so presents to the type 
during the operation of the machine different surfaces of the 
platen. 

For manifolding power the Oliver typewriter claims to have 
no equal. The bar being double, having a bearing on each side 
of the type, it is absolutely impossible by any stroke of the 
key to strain or twist the bar. The line described by the type 
in descending to the platen, being parallel with the printed 
line, the alignment on every page obtained in manifolding is 
maintained as perfectly as when writing on a single sheet. 

In considering the speed of a typewriter, account must not 
only be taken of the keyboard and the distribution of the 
characters, but of the distribution of labor, the ease of view- 
ing the work, and the responsiveness of the machine. The 
Oliver has the Universal keyboard with the advantage of a 
double shift mechanism by which capitals or figures are se- 
cured by an entirely mechanical arrangement without divi- 
sion of thought. When a capital is wanted the capital shift 
is used ; when a figure is wanted the figure shift is used. The 
locking down of the figure shift instantly converts the Oliver 
into a billing typewriter. Equal distribution of labor between 
the right and left hands is secured on the Oliver by giving 
the line spacing to the left hand instead of to the right hand 
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as on other machines. The Oliver obtains the line spacing 
with the left hand by using an automatic line-spacing device, 
the additional advantage of this device being the impossibility 
of writing one line on top of its predecessor. Bear in mind 
that the use of the right hand for line spacing takes the hand 
out of position over the keyboard at the time of beginning the 
next line of writing, while the Oliver operator’s use of the 
left hand for line spacing brings the left hand into exact posi- 
tion for writing at the very instant the line spacing is auto- 
matically accomplished. ‘he speed of the Oliver escapement 
has never been overtaken by the fastest operators. 

In considering “ Facility ’’ as an essential we consider not 
only facility of writing on various forms and of performing 
diversified duties, but the ease of doing such work, feeding the 
paper, moving the carriage, handling the margins, etc. The 
Oliver paper feed has been justly described as the perfection 
of mechanical art. The arrangement of the auxiliary feed 
rollers secures the perfect feeding of the paper from top to 
bottom, the upper secondary feed roll holding the paper until 
it is entirely out of the machine, thus preventing the writing 
of a crooked line at the end of a page, or the possibility when 
manifolding of the carbon copies “ creeping,” and so spoiling 
the work. 

The Oliver, with its system of instantly interchangeable 
carriages, enables the operator to readily substitute a short 
for a long carriage, or vice versa, thereby offering business 
houses valuable advantages. The Oliver will write on lines, no 
matter how raled, or will even rule the lines if necessary ; 
will write in colors without changing the ribbon; will write on 
cards without special attachments of any kind; in short, it 
is instantly available to do almost any kind of work for any 
kind of business, 

For mimeograph work on the Oliver typewriter, it is unnec- 
essary to detach the ribbon, as the ribbon can be thrown out 
of connection by a single movement of tie hand, the stencil 
cut, and the ribbon immediately put back in connection, so 
saving time and avoiding smutting of the hands with the 
work, and the types themselves are cleaned at once and not 
one at a time, by a simple double sweep of the brush in the 
hands of the operator. No pins are needed, no cranks or me- 
chanical devices are employed, the types are before the oper- 
ator and face upward, ready at all times to be cleaned, offering 
no temptation for neglect of theoperator in allowing the type 
to be filled up, and absolutely avoiding the possibility of 
throwing the bars out of alignment, as sometimes happens 
where mechanical contrivances are employed to do such work 
as type cleaning. 





Morse’s Educational System and the Natural Movement 
Method of Practical Writing Copy-Books (The Morse Co., 96 
Fifth Avenue, New York), are attracting unusual attention. 
In addition to the regular twenty-four head-line copies found 
in the ordinary copy book, each book contains from twenty to 
twenty-eight adjustable copy slips on cardboard, attached to 
the back, perforated so that they can be readily removed and 
used for waste paper practice for the elementary work of 
each book. This is a novel as well as a very valuable feature, 
which seems to be highly appreciated, as it gives more than 
double the copy material found in other books without any 
increase in cost. The slant is medial (about twenty degrees), 
the letters are round with round turns connecting them, giv- 
ing legibility and facility for rapid work, and all unnecessary 
lines have been eliminated. The copy material is very accu- 
rately graded and illustrated with artistic pen sketches. 

The System and Method of combined and movement exer- 
cises are given from practical work by pupils in Somerville 
schools. Specific instruction is given to teachers by grades. 

The subject of the copy head-lines of the second book is 
“Children’s Vacation,” which, with the illustrations, makes 
almost a connected story; of the third book, Longfellow’s 
“‘Hiawatha ;” ef the fourth, “ Life of Lincoln ;” of the fifth, 
Quotations from the best poets; of the sixth, Quotations from 
statesmen, with pen sketches of the authors, dates of birth 
and death and other interesting features. Books seven and 
eight are progressive books with copy slips along the same 
general lines as the other books. 

These books will be highly appreciated by those who are in 
search of the best practical methods for teaching penmanship. 

The new arithmetic published by Woodward & Tiernan, of 
St. Louis, is well worth the serious examination of teachers. 
The book just received is the first of the Woodward series and 
is intended for the primary classes. A fuller notice of the 
many excellent features contained in it is reserved for a later 
number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Freshman English and Theme Correcting in Harvard College, 
by C. T. Copeland, lecturer on English literature, and H. M. 
Rideout, instructor in English, Harvard university. A unique 
course in instruction and training in English has been de- 
veloped at Harvard which is set forth in this book. This 
course will interest teachers everywhere. The “re-written 
versions” given will show what the students gained by the 
criticisms. Of these themes the four that are reproduced in 
fac-simile by photography, are particularly striking. This 
volume presents a clear-cut, sensible discussion of a vital 
matter in education, the writing of English. (Silver, Burdett 
& Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 

White’s Grammar School Algebra, by Emerson E. White, 
A. M., LL.D., author of a Series of Mathematics and other 
books, correlates arithmetic and algebra in a practical manner, 
affording pupils training in the algebraic solution of such 
problems as may be solved by arithmetical processes. Exer- 
cises are given in the fundamental algebraic processes. Only 
so much of algebraic notation is given as is necessary for the 
more elementary operations. The book may be mastered 
in the last year of the grammar school. It will serve equally 
well for those pupils who do not expect to pass beyond the 
elementary school or for those who are preparing for more 
advanced work. (American Book Company, New York. Price, 
$0.35.) 

The Youth’s Companion has for many years justly been a 
favorite periodical in thousands of the best homes of Amer- 
ica. One naturally expects, therefore, to find in a series of 
geographical readers made up of some of the best descriptions 
of people and places that have appeared from time to time 
in this paper highly interesting and valuable. Nor is one at 
all disappointed in reading one after another the delightful 
sketches contained in “Under Sunny Skies,” the collection 
that deals with Spain, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and, Africa. 
One is not likely to find anything better calculated ’to give a 
clear conception of the life, customs, and peculiar character- 
istics of certain classes of people of those countries than these 
racy bits of composition. Those who insist that the reading 
of school children shall possess literary merit will be well 
satisfied. In fact, one derives quite as much pleasure from 
the many happy turns of thought and from the charming lan- 
guage of the book as from the information it contains. There 
is nota dull page init. All the sketches are written by eye- 
witnesses of the scenes depicted. The book is well made, is 
quite fully illustrated, and has artistic cover designs. It 
would be more valuable if it contained a simple map of the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. A satisfactory 
pronouncing vocabulary is appended. (“Under Sunny Skies.” 
“Youth's Companion Series.” 138 pp. Published by Ginn & 
Co., Boston.) A. W. A. 

An American at Oxford, by John Corbin, is a beok that 
will excite no small amount of interest just now, considering 
the fact that numerous American youths are looking foward 
to the time when they will experience the joys and benefits of 
English university life thru the generosity of the late Ceeil 
Rhodes. As the book is written from an American stand- 
point, and Americans have acquired a far different idea of a 
university than is obtained in these staid English towns, 
some notable comparisons are the result. As for the Ameri- 
can student, the university plays a very real and important 
part in his life. In England, however, the university seldom 
touches the student—it is the college with which he comes in 
contact. The university examines him two or three times, 
“ploughs” him, or graduates him. 

The parts of the book that treat most intimately of Oxford 
life were written while in residence in Balliol college some six 
years ago. Most of the matter has appeared in American 
periodicals. Under the heads of the Oxford freshman, a day 
in an Oxford college, club life in the college, social life in 
the university, track and field athletics; English and Ameri- 
can sportsmanship, the passman, the tutor, the examination, 
the university and the people, etc., he gives a detailed picture 
of student life. An account is then given of the history of 
the university and the college. Nextthe author treats of the 
problems of the American university, and finally considers 
some important subjects in the appendix. 

It has been said that there is not a university in the United 
States such as is known in Europe. The author ealls our in- 
stitutions hybrids. While we have the genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon we have been trying to mold our universities over after 
the German models. Of the English universities it may be 
said that they are rather collections of colleges than univer- 
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.Sities. But the author makes this pertinent remark: “If 
the graduates of German institutions are prepared to estab- 
lish their civilization in the imperia) colonies, the fact has not 
yet been shown. The colleges of England have manned the 
British empire.” The book has illustrations made from pho- 
tographs of college scenes. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


A Complete Geography,by Ralph S. Tarr, B.S, F. G. S. A., 
professor of dynamic geology and physical geography, at Cor- 
nell university, and Frank M. McMurry, Ph.D., professor of 
theory and practice of teaching at Teachers college, Columbia 
university. This geography is designed for the higher classes 
in our grammar schools. The authors have completely left 
the beaten track in the subject and have striven to present 
the modern facts in industries which will most interest 
pupils. Thus one of the important uses of wood from forest 
trees is stated to be the manufacture of paper, and then the 
process by which the log is transformed into the completed 
paper, is given briefly. This feature is characteristic. 

The later changes in the political divisions of the world are 
fully treated and the peculiarities of climate and productions 
of, the late acquisitions of the United States are interestingly 
shown. A most valuable feature of the work is the superb 
relief maps of the various regions. The reproductions from 
photographs, which are very numerous, add greatly to the in- 
terest of the book. These geographies, of which this is one 
in a series, must tend to improve the teaching of a subject 
which has usually been very dry and almost fruitless of re- 
sults. (The Macmillan Company, New York and London. 
Price, $1.00.) 


An Introduction to Physical Geography, by Grove Kent Gil- 
bert, geologist, United States Geological Survey; author of 
“Geology of Henry Mountains, Lake Bonneville, ete., and 
Alfred Perry Brigham, professor of geology in Colgate uni- 
versity, author of ‘‘Text-Book of Geology.” This text-book is 
designed for the use of students in high schools and academies 
who desire a thoro knowledge ot the presentsurface conditions 
of the earth. It begins with the earth as a member of the 
solar system, and then develops the fact of constant changes 
in its surface, these resting upon the relations to the sun as 
the primary cause. The study of surface waters in the form 
of rivers follows, with the conditions of continental drainage. 
This makes river systems, and the systems react in great 
modification of the surface. Indeed, the authors would seem 
to make surface erosion and transportation the entire force at 
work to determine present configuration, thus neglecting radi- 
ation and its consequent contraction. Glaciers and their ex- 
tension in continental ice sheets are shown to have done a 
large part of the work of making soils. The distinction be- 
tween continental and coastal plains, both in present condi- 
tions and in origin, is finely presented, and volcanoes are 
shown to be still an efficient molding force. Climate condi- 
tions in the atmosphere, and their results in the distribution 
of plants and animals make the substance of the concluding 
chapters. The typography of the book is excellent, while the 
numerous maps, charts, and engravings aid the student to 
form true conceptions of the actual conditions of the earth’s 
surface. The coloring of the maps differs from the conven- 
tional, yet is of a character to assist the eye. (D. Appleton 
&Company, New York. Price, $1.25 net.) 

Commercial and Industrial Geography, a text-book for 
schools, colleges, and private reference, by John J. Macfarlane, 
A.M., librarian of the Philadelphia Commercial museum, edi- 
ted by Edwin Hebden, A. M., principal group A Baltimore pub- 
lic schools. After a brief introduction upon general geog- 
raphy, the entire purpose of the author seems to be to give 
the student a clear understanding of the relative commercial 
importance of the several countries of the world. The food 
products are first treated, with the relative importance of 
each, and the manner in which the important nations are fed. 
Then the raw materials are traced to their source, and from 
this is developed the basis of the important manufactories, 
The world’s commerce is shown to depend upon the relations 
of waterways to the locations of food products and raw ma- 
terials. In the industries, the most important processes, such 
as glass blowing and paper making, are briefly sketched. The 
location and relations of the important cities show the causes 
which determine their growth. Thusthe book becomes a brief 
compendium of exactly those facts needed by the busy man in 
his own counting room. The maps, and particularly the 
graphic charts, render the comparison of the several commer- 
cial countries especially easy. So the special product whose 
commercial importance is under investigation ean be quickly 
followed. (Sadler-Rowe Company, educational publishers, 


Baltimore, Md.) 
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Honor and Honors. 


Cribbing has probably never had as extensive a dis- 
cussion as the recent happenings at Princeton univer- 
sity caused to be concentrated uponit. And yet it is 
an evil of considerable magnitude, worthy of the serious 
thought of teachers. Speaking generally, it may be 
asserted that cribbing is a reflection of the spirit in 
which the teaching of a school is conducted. If theaim 
is not everywhere to lay a solid educational foundation 
that will make the pupil intellectually stronger and 
morally better the school serves no ethical purpose and 
there will be unethical results. Cribbing owes its life 
to an eagerness to get ahead by hook or crook. 

There are, unfortunately, too many “preparatory ” 
schools, whose chief pride and only aim is to get the 
largest possible number of their graduates across the 
barrier set up by college entrance examination boards. 
_ Honest effort to grow strong in knowledge, virtue, and 
culture is encouraged only in so far as it helps to pre- 
serve an appearance of respectability without interfering 
with the coaching process for college entrance. Is it 
any wonder that in an atmosphere of this kind pupils 
have no difficulty in persuading themselves by specious 
reasoning that cribbing is not wrong? Often this atti- 
tude is even encouraged by teachers who present disa- 
greeable drill with the excuse that, “I know it does not 
amount to much, but without it you will not get thru 
the entrance examinations.” The development of 
high ideas of honor, honesty, and manliness gets little 
encouragement while such views prevail. Schools have 
been found where the only efficient ethical training 
the boy gets, is from the discipline of the playground. 
Cheating in school work must be regarded by the pupils 
with the same severity as cheating in play. 

The reputation of a school which does not place 
honor above honors, is constantly in danger. Character 
and efficiency must be the watchword. If the de- 
mands of the colleges cannot be satisfied without the 
sacrifice of educational and ethical principles, it is 
time to take the colleges to task before the tribunals of 
public opinion. 

HL 


The Private School Field. 


The issue of the annual Private School number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL has become an educational event of 
considerable importance to many wide-awake educators, 
to whom teaching boys and girls is a matter worthy of 
their highest solicitude. Without detracting one iota 
from the unquestionable glory of the common school it 
still remains a fact that the best private schools repre- 
sent the most complete realization of educational ideals. 
Financial and social reasons explain very plainly why 
this should be the case. It is natural, then, that’ the 
public schools should look to the private schools for 
training the people to see what schools can he made to 
do, what equipment is necessary for successful work, 
and what good things there areto be derived from edu- 
cation conducted in an enlightened, liberal spirit. 

The wonderful growth of national prosperity has 
greatly increased the attendance at private schools in 
some parts of the country. The people, as a rule, will 
send their children to the public schools, provided they 
can be convinced that they furnish the best opportuni- 
ties for educational advancement. But if they are per- 
suaded that there are better private schools they will, if 
they are able, patronize these. In times of financial 
prosperity the opinion of the people concerning the rel- 
ative merit of schools is more adequately expressed than 
at other seasons. 
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Music With a Vengeance, 


A recent inquiry into the status of vocal music in the 
primary schools of ten suburban towns revealed several 
most astonishing abuses that seem to have grown up 
simply because the principals of the various schools felt 
powerless in regulating the unpedagogic methods of the 
teaching supervisor. The chief, if not the only, qualifi- 
cation looked for by the school authorities in eleeting a 
supervisor of music, evidently, is testimony as to the 
musical preparation of the candidate. Sometimes they 
secure a teacher of music who is also a teacher of chil- 
dren—much as a blind hen may find a grain of corn. 
More generally, however, they are satisfied with a diploma 
testifying as to the candidate’s musical ability. 

Results? 

One little girl summed up the children’s point of view 
in three of the ten towns visited when she said, “I like 
to sing and I like music, but I don’t like singing lessons 
in school.” A boy informed the inquirer that he would 
“ruther have ‘rithmetic any time than music,” adding, 
confidentially, that he regarded 'rithmetic as ‘ tough.” 

On asking an eight-year old girl of one of the suburban 
towns whether she was glad that school would soon begin 
again, she replied, gravely, “If we had no singing teacher 
I’d like school alright enough.” On following up the 
clue among the children of that school the inquirer accu- 
mulated quite a collection of disciplinary extravagancies 
and method monstrosities. Here are three items from 
the note-book: “If one of the children sings wrong [after 
an exercise is, by the ‘teacher,’ supposed to be ‘ fixed ’] 
we all have to stay after school.” “ We sang nothing 
but the scale for three weeks because C. L. sang wrong 
at the Thanksgiving exercise.” ‘M.S. had tostay after 
school and sing a song ten times because he did not sing 
with the class in the morning.” 

Maybe it was the cheerful refrain: 

O teacher, O teacher, how happy am I! 
How happy am I at school! 
O teacher, OU teacher, Oh! tell me why, 
I’m happy, so happy, at school, 
At school? 

Here are two peculiarly interesting items: “ Mother 
doesn’t want me to sing love songs and when I told the 
teacher she got mad. She wanted to make me sing, 
“Come, be my honey boy,’ but she couldn't, and I had to 
stay in at noon.” ‘Teacher called me a crow for my 
singing, so I wouldn’t sing any more. Then she re- 
ported me to the principal and he said I wouldn't be pro- 
moted if I didn’t sing. But I was promoted, anyway. 
Pa went to see him.” 

The atmosphere of a school is chemically affected by 
the breath of some teachers in a way to render it deadly 
to common sense. 

It is only fair to say that the music teaching of six 
of the ten towns was evident!y carried on in a way to 
please parents and children. Singing ltssons were 
looked forward to as a treat. One boy volunteered this: 
“T don’t sing ’cause I can’t, but I like to hear the others 
sing. We've got a dandy singin’ teacher.” 

Here is a hint to child-study devotees. When study- 
ing children’s interests don’t forget to study their teach- 
ers’ first. Teacher study is a necessary preparation for 
child study. It may be asking too much to insist that 
no man should be eleeted as school superintendent who 
does not know music, but it is only reasonable to demand 
that he should know whether his music teacher is fit to 
teach children. The most satisfactory plan is always to 
make sure first that the candidate is a teacher and after 
that point is settled, to ascertain whether the musical 
preparation and ability are sufficient. School music that 
is not thoroly enjoyed by the children is a wasteful en- 
cumbrance in the elementary course of study, or, as the 
editor of the English School Music Review puts it, speak- 
ing on the positive side: “‘School music teaching, to 
fulfil its mission, must be a pleasure to the teacher anda 
joy to the child.” And heisright. But that “ mission” 


must be fulfilled if music is to keep its rightful place in 
the school program. 
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Death of Dr. Gallaudet and Mr. Seward. 


Two very useful men have recently been called to 
their eternal homes. Their work was not exactly 
scholastic, but their labors have wrought much good in 
the higher life of the nation and were truly educa- 
tional in character and results. 


Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, the “apostle to the 
deaf-mutes,” as Bishop Potter called him, was buried 
August 29. The mourners atthe funeral exercises were 
chiefly deaf-mutes, and to them the bishop’s eulogistic 
words were translated in sign language by Rev. Mr. 
Chamberlain. The greater portion of Dr. Gallaudet’s 
eighty years of life was spent in the improvement of 
the material and spiritual welfare of deaf-mutes, thus 
treading in|the footsteps of hisfamous father. Graduated 
from Trinity college, Hartford, in 1842 he became a 
teacher in the New York deaf and dumb institution. 
He married one of his pupils. In 1850 he was ordained 
a deacon, and in the next year priest, and became iden- 
tified with St. Ann’s church. He founded the Church 
Mission for Deaf Mutes, for the welfare of such after 
leaving school, and later erected a home for aged and 
infirm deaf mutes. He made several trips abroad on 
their behalf, preaching in many of the cathedrals and 
churches in Great Britain. 


He was an earnest worker as well as an eloquent 
talker; even when preaching in the silent language, the 
glance of the eye, the expression of the mouth and the 
whole radiancy of the face gave greater force and life 
to the voice of the fingers. 


Mr. Theodore F. Seward who was buried at Orange, 
N. J., on September 2, exerteda far-reaching influence 
by his disinterested labors for the uplifting of humanity 
by a philanthropic spirit and brotherly love. To the 
young people of the land he is known chiefly thru his 
school songs. His labors in the field of music are exten- 
sive and have:won him deserved fame. Itisto him that 
we owe the preservation of many of the best religious 
melodies of the ante-reconstruction period of the South, 
he compiled them for the use of the Fisk Jubilee Singers, 
He edited several musical journals, introduced the tonic 
sol-fa system in this country, and was ever active in the 
promotion of school singing. In his later years he gave 
much of his time and strength to the upbuilding of the 
Brotherhood of Christian Unity, of which he was presi- 
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dent. He also originated the Don’t Worry Club, and 
the Golden Rule Brotherhood, and was very active in 
the Sunshine Club. He took a deep interest in the edu- 
cation and betterment of the negro race, and both by 
music and by word enlisted the sympathies of many well- 
known philanthropists in the university for colored 
people at Nashville, Tenn. He died at the age of sixty- 
seven. 





Sanitary Water Supply at Chicago. 


There is an epidemic of typhoid fever in Chicago, and, 
as a wise measure of precaution, the water supply of the 
public schools has been shut off. The children have been 
advised to bring boiled water with them for drinking 
purposes during school hours. As a result Chicagoans 
are treated to the novel sight of thousands of boys and 
girls carrying cans, canteens, and bottles to school. 
One newspaper writer reports or surmises that whenthe 
principal of one of the schools asked the fifth grade to 
write something on the water famine, a girl of ten 
wrote : 

If all the trees were bread and cheese, 
If all the sea was ink, 

If all the sky was apple pie, 
What would I do for drink? 





New B. A. Regulations, 


Tae University of Pennsylvania, following Harvard, 
has so re-arranged the order of studies that a student 
may attain his degree in three years. The work is now 
based on the “ Unit” system; that is, twenty hours of 
classes must be taken per week; thus, the required sixty 
courses are completed in three years. And as a further 
aid to poorer students, these sixty units may be finished 
in their own time—three, six, or ten years—a change 
that will tend to more earnest work for achievement, not 
mere capture of a B.A. 


Probably the most beautiful school architecturally, 
and undoubtedly the best designed and equipped for the 
health, comfort, and physical requirements of children, 
in Philadelphia is the Samuel B. Huey, at Fifty-second 
and Pine streets, in the twenty-seventh ward. It will 
be ready for occupancy next September. 














SS a 


Beautifully Kept Grounds of the State Normal School at Whitewater, Wis., as seen from the front door. 
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Letters. 


“Strong Men” in Teaching. 

I wish that ““Law” when he sent you his “hasty 
scraw],” June 21, bad told you whether he asgscciates 
now with the “strong men” whom he expected to find in 
the legal profession. It seems to me that he condemns 
himself when he says that there is “no truth involved” 
in teaching, nothirg but “keeping order and hearing 
lessons.” 

There are picayune teachers, it is true, but I have seen 
picayune lawyers ! St. CLAIR. 





Needed Self-Assertion of Teachers. 


Your editorial comment, of August 23, “A Curious 
Thing,” deserves more than a passing notice. A great 
deal might be said on the importance, ard business sense, 
of teachers making more of themselves professionally, 
and as co-workers. 

If they do net value themselves as educators and 
exalt their calling they must not complain when they 
are neglected and abased. I spent many years in the 
common schools of Indiana, and tho now out of the ser- 
vice I still urge upon teachers everywhere to organize. 

I know of no craft nor profession more at the mercy 
of everybody. ° 

They need protection frem the caprices of schoo] 
boards as well as the machinations of politicians, The 
use of the public school patronage to forward the de- 
signs of party cliques is becoming common in every large 
town and city. A teachers’ union could stop this and 
could do much toward an equitable adjustment of sala- 
ries ‘and in previding for old age and retirement. I suggest 
a lively discussion of this matter, knowing the columns 
Of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL are broad-minded and open to 
writers who have something interesting to say. 

Evansville, Ind. FRANK P. CONN. 





Spelling. 

The diseussion on the subject of spelling by Mr. Dick- 
son in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of August 23 is a frank 
statement of helpful ideas fresh from the class-room. 
We all acknowledge that theories stimulate investigation 
and are a motor power in the pursuit of progress, but it 
is such practical expositions of school-room experience 
that give the true source of valuable aid. 

The statement that the words of the average text- 
book in spelling are not adapted to the grades is pain- 
fully realized. It is not an extreme assertion to add that 
there are more useless words in the ordinary class 
speller—as adapted to the needs of the pupil—than there 
are useful words. And to attempt to teach the spellirg 
of such words is, without question, poor pedagogy. Let 
us remember that things in any subject can be taught 
only thru and along the avenues of the child’s expe- 
rience. 

It appears to me, however, that this large class of use- 
less words is introduced into the exercises of the class 
speller, largely thru the very science which Mr. Dickson 
suggests, that is, the classification of words by some 
phonetic element as “pipe, stripe, gripe, tripe,” etc. 
Whether there is any merit in this device for teaching 
spelling I will not say, but we certainly should not em- 
ploy a means in such manner as to frustrate some of the 
aims in teaching spelling. 

The writer of the article makes a timely remark onthe 
importance of review. With all that practical psycho- 
logical method means, spelling in the final analysis re- 
solves itself into a matter of repetition. Progress is not 


measured by the number of words canvassed, but by the 
number of misspelled words which the child has been 
taught to spell correctly. Every lesson, then, must be a 
review lesson more or less, and we suggest here that 
spelling blanks or some kind of permanent word-list rec- 
ords are indispensable. 
Paterson, N. J. 


F. C. Cassipy. 
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Sept.14—Day of Prayer for Schools. 

An appeal has gone out widely for the observance in 
all homes, churches, and Sabbath-schools, of the second 
Lord’s day, in September, in each year, as a Day of 
Prayer for public ard private schools. The movement 
was begun by the National Reform Association, and the 
suggestion has been erdorsed by the executive commit- 
tee of the Alliance of Reformed Churches, by the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly (North), the General Synod 
of the Reformed church (German), and other ecclesias- 
tical bodies. Leading men in many churches have sec- 
onded the proposal. 

Among the reasons assigned for this appeal is the 
magnitude of the moral and spiritual interests involved 
in the vast work of education. More than sixteen mil- 
lions of pupils, or one-fifth of the whole nation, are in 
the schools, and nearly four hundred theusand teachers 
are employed in the work of instruction. This work is 
molding the character and determining the destiny of 
the nation. The Day of Prayer for colleges has been 
observed for many years and with marked results for 
good, but there are almost one hundred times as many 
pupils in our schools as there are students in all our col- 
legee, universities,and technical and professional schools 
combined. 

The general observance of such a Day of Prayer will 
deepen public interest in the whole work of education, 
will exalt and dignify the vocation of the teacher, will 
deepen in the mind of both teachers and pupils their 
sense of the importance of their work, and will help to 
cal] down on the vast work of education, both public and 
private, the blessing of Him who is the Father of Light 
and the Hearer of Prayer. T. P. STEVENSON, 

Editor of the Christian Statesman. 


As an Indian Sees It. 

I know it is very hard for some people to believe, eays 
John M. Lolorias in the September Southern Workman, 
that the Indians could have ever been able to advance 
any further than wandering over this great land scalp- 
ing each other, but it is only right and proper that an 
Indian should, from time to time, repeat the white man’s 
history to the white man; read to him the paragraph 
which tells that the Indians worked in the copper mines 
around Lake Superior, that they built mounds in differ- 
ent places in the United States, that they built heuses 
in the cliffs of the southwest, that they built a city in 
Mexico and mined gold andsilver. To-day Casa Grande, 
one of their buildings, still stands on the arid plains of 
Arizona, the best preserved and most genuine pre-his- 
toric remains of the Indian race. 

A careful consideration of our history will show us the 
the fact that, at the coming of the white man, we fell 
from the steps we had taken toward civilization; we fell 
from our manly character to some degrees below zero. 
For a while we loved and respected the white man as 
much as he leved and respected us. But “for a while” 
came to an end and we met again our former friend and 
customer to fight out the wrengs committed on both 
sides. Bravely we faced the guns and the swords of the 
civilized nation, a nation upon whose soil “‘the sun never 
sets.” If this was the case, the white man, fighting for- 
ever in the light, was sure to conquer in the end. 

Then wemadeacompromise. The Indian said: “ Give 
me a place which I can call my home, a place where I 
may safely leave my wife and child while I go and hunt 
the deer, and I will give yeu the rest of my land and my 
problem.” To this the white man agreed and this he 
wrote upon the invisible paperand signed his name. The 
Indian followed and made his mark. You know now 
where the white man has placed us, how true he has 
been to his word, how patiently and faithfully he is work- 
ing day by day, month by month, and year by year try- 
ing to solve the problem which he received as a com- 
promise. 





Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney complaint, catarrh 
and general debility are cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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* 6co:s NEW BOOKS 





THE COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


By EMMA K, GORDON 


Combines the best features of the best metnoas. Its leadirg characteristics zie: (1) The absence of all diacritical 
marks, (2) The few phonic facts to be memorized. (3) The aid to spelling iurnished by the charts and drills (4) The 
careful gradation of work. Classes taught by this method have averaged from ten to twelve primers and readers in 
the first year. The power acquired through the pronic drill socn enables the child to read easily ten pages a day. 

BOOK I., for the first half year, NOW READY 
BOOK II., for the second half year, READY IN SEPTEMBER 


A NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
By A. T. FISHER and M, J. PATTERSON 


Combines experimental and descriptive physics for 

Contains six thousand difficult common words, selected schools with limited laboratory equipment. Treats such 
and arranged in accordance with the best and most recent recent topics as ‘Liquid Air,” ‘The Wireless Tele- 
ideas on the subject of spelling. A dictation exercise at graph,” etc. The work is practical, apparatus inexpensive, 
the bottom of each page is a feature jof esnecial merit. | directions explicit, illustrations helpiul, and text accurate. 
Boards. 160 pages. 20 cents. Cloth. 190 pages. 60 cents. 


COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC 


"By GEORGE E. ATWOOD; 

Arranged in six books, one for eacu of grades iii—viii. Inthe s... 7+e Locks the spina) pian as carefully wrought 
out. The topical plan is introduced in the iatter part of grade vii. and continued through grade viii.. with a complete 
topical review of the whole subject. Especial prominence is given to oral work. which is made a feature of each lesson. 
The correct proportion of review and new work is given throughout with such an abundance of practice in the funda- 
mental processes that no supplementary work from other books is needed. 


Eachtbook bound in cloth. 160 pages. 25zcents 


By JAMES H. PENNIMAN 





THE BEGINNER’S ALGEBRA INDUCTIVE PLANE GEOMETRY 
By WEBSTER WELLS and CLARIBEL GERRISH By G. IRvING HOPKINS 
A book of many unique features for highest grammar This manual has been thoroughly revised, re-arranged, 


grades. It economies time, teaches accuracy in the use and adapted to meet the needs of progressive teachers of 
of signs, and gives the pupil a working knowledge of | geometry, as well as the demands of the colleges for 


elementary algebra. original preparatory work. Cloth. 214 pages. cents. 
WARREN’S ENGLISH HISTORY STORIE THOMAS’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
Cloth. 492 pages. Illustrated. 65 cents. Cloth. 357 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
PRATT’S AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S 
CHILDREN THOMAS’S UNITED STATES HISTORY 
History readers for the grades. Five vols. Cloth. Tlustrated. The most attractive as well as the most useful U.S. History 
40 cents each. yet published. Half leather. 542 pages. $1.00. 


CORNMAN and GERSON’S TOPICAL SURVEY OF U.S. HISTORY. Cloth. 242 pages. Maps and illustrations, 60 cents. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


WRIGHT’S SEASIDE AND WAYSIDE _ New Volumes in 
clear type, more folly iustrated, and bound attractivelyin | Heath's Home and School Classics 
— PERRAULT’S TALES OF MOTHER GOOSE 
HEART OF OAK, Books I. and II. ae en ee 


Revised to adapt them more fully to first and second year ROBINSON CRUSOE 
classes. Large type, splendidly illustrated, decorated cover. Reprint from the first edition, 1719. Introduction by Edward 


Everett Hale. Illustrated by C. E. Brock and D. L. Munro. 





ECKSTORM’S THE BIRD BOOK Cloth. 60 cents. 
The natural history of 100common birds. Adapted for grammar UNDINE: A ROMANTIC FAIRY TALE 
grades. 60 cents. By F. de la Motte Fou ue. Introduction by Mrs. Elizabeth 
STARR’S AMERICAN INDIANS mviuionee. iat 
An interesting, accurate, and instructive supplementary TYPEE: LIFE IN THE SOUTH EASS 
reader. 45 cents. a» Hormone ng with introduction ‘by — WP. 
RR’ TR P rent. Kighteen llustrations by H. W. Moore. Cloth. 45 cents. 
STAR'S STR PSC _ | TRUE TALES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS 
An exceptionally valuable geographical reader for intermedi- Selected by David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford 
ate grades. 40 cents. Junior University. Sixty-one illustrations. Cloth. 40cents. , 
BASS’S STORIES OF PIONEER LIFE CASTLE BLAIR 
B Fl L. Sh . Int A t by Mrs. J . 
Stories of the Middle West for second reader grades. 40 cents. Thesiceted by Toabel Witleney Cth Posi siete 


One hundred other Supplementary Readers adapted to all grades. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists sent Free on application. Correspondence invited. 





sosrou.x D.C. HEATH G&G CO., Publishers °° 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A Northern Teacher in the Summer School of the 
South. 


It was a great gathering, that Summer School of the 
South which came to a close July 31. Perhaps no sum- 
mer school was ever held which had a greater signifi- 
cance than this one at the University of Tennessee, in 
Knoxville. President G. Stanley Hall, who was there 
a week declared: “It is the biggest summer school in 
the world. In numbers and interest it has never been 
surpassed.” More than two thousand teachers were 
enrolled and many others attended. 

The faculty was made up of some fifty instructors and 
over twenty lecturers. The former came largely from 
Southern schools and colleges, altho quite a number 
of Northerners were included. Among the lecturers were 
Pres. Stanley Hall, Com. Wm. T. Harris, Supt. Hughes, 
of Toronto, Prin. Arnold Tompkins, of the Chicago 
normal, ex-Supt. White, of Cleveland. Walter H. 
Page, editor of the World's Work, Superintendent 
Gregory, of Trenton, N. J., and President Alderman, of 
Tulane university. It is said that twenty-five college 
presidents, 150 college professors,and twenty-five school 
superintendents were in attendance. 

Mach of the credit for the phenomenal success of the 
school is due to Pres. Charles W. Dabney and Supt. P. 
P. Claxton, of the University of Tennessee. They had 
planned for 600 or 800 students. When, on the third 
day, over 1,200 had registered and every train was bring- 
ing in more, the managers became uneasy. Every board- 
ing and lodging house seemed filled to its capacity. But 
thanks to the generous people of Knoxville who opened 
their homes, everyone found a place to stay. It is said 
that one aim of practical education is to teach men how 
to raise two blades of grass where one grew before. The 
summer school taught the householders of Knoxville to 
lodge three people where one lodged before. With all 
the overcrowding of sleeping rooms and dining rooms, 
everybody was good tempered. A more genial and good- 
natured two thousand never got together. 

I know not how others may have been impressed by 
this assembly, but to me it was fraught with meaning 
and promise. Two-thirds of the teachers were graduates 
of Southern colleges and normal schools. Many came 
from the best families of the South,—girls whose fathers 
were mayors of cities, judges, and congressmen; mem- 
bers of families who can trace their ancestry back thru 
many generations on American soil. I was impressed on 
every hand by the refinement and culture which charac- 
terized these teachers. It is true that most of them 
came from the graded schools of towns and cities and 
hence represented the best of their profession. Many of 
them were receiving only thirty to forty ‘ollars a month 
and some were attending the summer school on their 
next year’s salaries. 

A spirit of earnest work pervaded the entire body. I 
never saw a more enthusiastic gathering of teachers. 
They realized the splendid opportunities offered them by 
the school and they were eager to grasp them. This 
needs no further illustration than the fact that classes 
began at eight in the morning and continued until six 
in the evening and that most of the class-rooms were 
always filled to overflowing. Besides this there were 
evening lectures. A ten-hour school day in the warm 
climate of a Southern summer suggests that this school 
was not merely a vacation outing. 

The conviction was impressed upon every attentive 
observer that this great summer school not only gave a 
new birth to hundreds of individual teachers, but was an 
epoch making event in the educational development of 
the South. Ibelieve the majority of the teachers pres- 
ent felt like the young man who said, “I am eager to 
get back to the school-room; I have got so many new 
ideas here that I can scarcely wait to put them into 
practice.” Grady was right when he said, “ There is a 


New South, not thru protest against the old, but because 


a new ideas and new inspirations.” 

There are, of course, social and economic conditions 
in the South which have retarded her growth and will 
long continue to do so. She has problems that we of 
the North do not appreciate, and it is my growing be- 
lief that the South knows best how to deal with her 
peculiar problems. 

The Southern people are realizing their needs. They 
need more schools, more teachers, better rural schools 
with longer terms and better trained teachers. They 
need more money for education. The abundant wealth 
which pays taxes and makes princely gifts in the North 
is lacking in the South. Of the tens of millions given 
to American education last year only about half a mil- 
lion, I am told, went to the Southern schools and col- 
leges. But -the industrial development which is going 
on so rapidly in many parts of the South is bringing 
with it a rapid improvement in the Southern schools. 
This advance is sure to be hastened by such gatherings 
as the one at Knoxville and others which will follow. 
Predictions are made that the enrollment next year will 
reach threethousand. The University of Tennessee has 
offered its plant for another year. New buildings and 
better equipment are to be provided. The Summer 
School of the South is to be a fixed institution and is 
likely to become a Mecca for Southern teachers. Nor 
do I know of any school in which a Northern teacher 
could spend a summer term more delightfully and profit- 
ably. To be among those Southern people, to know them 
on their native soil, to share their hospitality, to listen 
to their voices, softer and more musical than ours, to ad- 
mire their frankness and sincerity, to smile at their loy- 
alty to the state in which they were bred, and to be 
stimulated by their devotion and their earnestness are 
truly an education, a kind of education which would 
make us better teachers and broader Americans. 

R, C. WHITBECK. 
Sr 
News From the Philippines. 


Several causes of the dissatisfaction that has been re- 
ported among the teachers in the Philippines are set 
forth seriatum by one of their number in a recent letter 
to the Manila Zimes. These in substance, are as follows: 

(1) The teachers who went to the Philippines under 
contracts specifying the salary they were to receive are 
obliged to suffer the loss of a considerable per cent. of it 
thru the rates of money exchange, their payments 
being made in Filipino insteadof American money. 

2. An attempt has been made to induce the teachers 
to sign new contracts bearing a later data and agreeing 
to receive the Spanish money. By this they would lose 
the time they spent waiting for transportation after sign- 
ing the old ones. 

3. Circulars have been sent them from the depart- 
ment notifying them not to sell school supplies, or to be 
absent without permission and other commands highly 
insulting to a self-respecting body of people supposed to 
be honest and trustworthy. 

(4) They have been notified that American teachers 
must not regard themselves as head of the school, but 
only as teachers of English while a native teacher is to 
be principal. 

Other circulars previously received here informed the 
American teachers that they are to be responsible for 
the reports of the native teachers and the introduction 
of the United States educational system. 

Many teachers are also being paid less for their work 
in the night schools than was promised them. In view 
of all this the teachers consider that inasmuch as the 
government has broken its side of the contract they are 
justified in resigning and the less patient have done so 
and returned to the United States. The more patient 
are waiting developments. 

The Filipinos are ambitious to have more colleges and 

(Continued on page 211.) 
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OVR NEWEST BOOK.S 





The First Year of Latin 


By W. B. Gunnison, Principal of Erasmus Hall High School, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.,and WALTER S. Harvey, Instructor in Latin, 

Erasmus Hall High School. $1.00. 

A thorough treatment of Latin grammar distinctive for its 
scholarly statement and its direct preparation of the beginner for 
the study of Cesar. 


Government: Its Origin, Growth, and Form 
in the United States 


By Ropert Lansrna. B.A., Attorney-at-Law, and Gary M. Jonrs, 
M.A., Principal of the Watertown High School. (Just ready.) 


An admirable text, scientifically correet, authoritative, and 
eminently teachable. 


First Steps in the History of England 

By ARTHUR May Mowry, A. M. 324 pp. Fully illustrated. Cloth. 

Introductory price, 70 cents. 

A particularly attractive elementary school history of England, 
combining vivid and entertaining biographical narratives with 
thorough instruction and the best pedagogical helps in the way of 
questions, topics, chronological and genealogical tables, etc. 


Sketches of Great Painters 

For Young People. By Cotonna Murray DaLuin. 305 pp. Cloth. 

With 54 illustrations from the Great Masters. Introductory 

price, 90 cents. 

Biographical narratives of twenty-two masters of painting 
representative of the best art of the leading European nations, 
from Giotto and the early Italian painters to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Turner; a book for teachers and pupils. 


The Woman’s Manual of Law 
By Mary A. GREENE, of the Providence (R. I.) Bar. (Just ready.) 


A clear discussion and explanation of the many legal questions 
affecting the personal and property rights of women. 


Wake Robin Series of Biography 


By Lucy N. Hoxtrzcutaw, Special Primary Teacher, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Vol.I. Sesond reader. Boards, 30c.; cloth. 36c. 

Vol.II. Third reader. Boards, 36c.; cloth, 42c. 

Vol. III. Fourth and fifth reader. Boards, 48c., cloth, 54c. 


Essentials of Arithmetic 
By Davip M. SenseEniG, M.8.,and Ropert F. ANDERSON, A.M., 
Instructorsin Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, 
Pa. 344pp. 60 cents. 
While intended for grammar grades and the higher grades of 
ungraded schools, this book contains all subjects of arithmetic 
that are regarded essential by the leading educators of to-day. 








Stories of Heroes 

Edited by Cuar.es B. Giueert, Superintendent of Schools at 

Rochester, New York. 

This unique seriesof Readers plans to teach history by gather- 
ing into separate volumes the stories of men representative of the 
different stages of civilization, advancing from the lower to the 
higher, in an order analagous with the child’s own development: 


Heroes of Myth 

By Lixu1gn L. Price, Normal and Training School, Newark, 

N.J.,and CHarurs B. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, 

Rochester, New York. Fully illustrated. 191 pp. $1.05. 

These wonder tales of impossible heroic deeds appeal especially 
to young children. The nook gives glimpses of the primitive life 
and ideas of the various races, telling of the very beginnings of 
history. It has also a distinct literary value as a preparation for 
later reading of the world’s great epics. 


Wandering Heroes 

By Littian L. Price, Normal and Training School, Newark, 

N.J. Illustrated. 207 pp. Introductory price, 50 cents. 

This book meets the child’s demand for irue stories, and stories 
of absorbing interest. The style is simple, but picturesque and 
imaginative, placing this, and its companion volume, distinctiy 
above the ordinary thing 1n school readers. 


Hours with Nature 
By Amy Kaun, Primary Teacher, New York City. 
BookI. Illustrated. Boards, 20cents. 
Book II. Illustrated. Boards, 25 cents. 
For little first readers. 


Inductive Geographies 
By Cartes W. Dgane, Ph.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Bridgeport, Conn, and Mary R. Davis, Normal Training 
Teacher, Institute Instructor, Specialist in Physiography. 


Elementary 

228 pp., 555 illustrations, 60 maps and charts. Introductory 
price, 72 cents. 

It teaches through illustration, each picture representing a 
point or teaching a tact. It appeals to the children through the 
life it emphasizes. 


Advanced 

834 pp., illustrations and maps. $1.00. 

Inductive in method, logical in arrangement, simple in expres- 
sion, interesting in matter, economical in price. Foreign posses- 
sions of U.S. treated in one section. 


Stories of Starland 
By Mary Proctor, ** The Children’s Astronomer..’ 185 pp. [lus- 
trated. 50 cents. 
A most charming book on the grandest subjects. 





The Arnold Primer 

Our First School Book 

Stepping Stones to Literature 

The Rational Method in Reading 

The Normal Course in Reading 

The Silver Series of Language Books 
The Normal Course in Number ~ 
The World and Its People Series 
































SOME OF OUR STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


Asgard Stories 

Forensic Declamations 

The Normal Music Course 

The Modern Music Series 

The Normal Review System of Writing 
The Normal Course in Drawing 

The Silver Series of Classics 

The Health Series of School Physiologies 
































Correspondence regarding these, or any publications of the House, cordially invited 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 
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219-223 Columbus Ave. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
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A ANNOVNCEMENG A&A 


Concerning the 


“SPRAGUE 
CLASSIC READERS.” 


The “Sprague Classic Readers” by SARAH E, SPRAGUE, Ph. D., are in prep- 
aration. Books One, Two and Three, being a Primer, First and Second Readers, 
will be ready for distribution early in September. 

Superintendents, principals, teachers, and others who are looking for a set of 
readers which are— 





Based upon true psychological laws and upon safe pedagogical principles ; 


—_ 


That pleasantly reflects child life with its manifold and ever varying interests and 


i) 
e 


experiences ; 


3. That develop a genuine love for ‘*‘ The true, the good and the beautiful,’’ by build- 
ing up ideas of right thinking and right living ; 


4. That make children ove ¢o read and implant an ineradicable taste for the best that 
literature can give, both in content and style ; 


5. That develop a power to think and reflect ; 
6. Which are models of correct English ; 


7. Which are models, also, of skill and good taste in regard to subject matter, arrange- 


ment, illustrations, type. and binding ; 


8. That have a vocabulary ample enough for all needs, free from the taint of slang 
and coarseness on the one hand, and from stilted pedantic phrases on the 


other ; 


9. Which are carefully graded, and the grading so covered as not to be detected by 


the pupils ; 


10. Which are diversified in thought-content and style, and filled with a fresh abiding 
interest for the children who use them—- 


are cordially invited to correspond with us. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 228 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISGO., 
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Zilli HAOUCHERSER ROMER Ap [ 


It’s the 


LONG TANG 


that make our Sloyd Knives far superior to any others made. 
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CUTTING QUALITY, THICK BACK, and 


and PERFECT SHAPE 


Features worked out by long experience and most 


careful expsrimenting. Special prices to schools. Send for circulars. -Mention this journal. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


universities, but Dr. Atkinson thinks that these should 
wait until the primary ones are first well established. 

The appointment of two or three Filipinos on the 
local school boards is being tried as a means of giving 
them representation in the conduct of the schools. 

The attendance of the day school pupil is very irregu- 
lar, crops, weather, and disinclination appearing to be 
deemed sufficient excuse for absence. The children are 
reported quicker at learning than American children, 
due, it is said, to their earlier physical development. 


Plan for Promoting School Music. 


The revival of school music in Ireland meets with en- 
thusiasm over the whole island. Mr. P. Goodman, the 
inspector of music, has put in operation plans that are 
aiding wonderfully the speedy improvement of singing 
in tha Irish elementary schools. Evening classes, under 
peripatetic expert organizers and teachers, have been 
started in a number of centers and school-teachers in- 
vited to attend. These classes meet from six to eight 





New York City since 1848 





o’clock every evening for five weeks, thus affording pw- 
pils a possible sixty hours’ instruction in the whole period. 
In the day time the organizers visited neighboring schools 
and started the children in the systematic practice of 
singing, and thus paved the way for the ordinary teacher 
to continue work, and, at the same time, enable him to 
see the application to children of the methods and plans 
he is learning at the evening class. Speaking of the 
gratifying success of this admirable scheme Mr. Goodman 
says: “From the first the teachers have flocked to our 
classes with the utmost enthusiasm. Night after night 
they have come, often long, weary journeys, with unflag- 
ging zeal and unfailing regularity. The music classes 
have, indeed, come to be regarded everywhere as so many 
pleasant, friendly gatherings, and the terminatienof each 
course is a matter of general regret.” 

What a splendid thing this will be for the children in 
Ireland’s schools. Tone is the chief element to success in 
music teaching. If that is up to the right pitch of joyful- 
ness the class-room work cannot help proving satsfactory. 








COLONIAL CHILDREN 


Source Readers in American History No. 1. 


Selected and Annotated by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, of Harvard University, with the collaboration of BLANCHE E. HAzarD, 
of the Rhode Island Normal School. 


Price, #0 Cents. 


This is the first of a series of four readers, made up of sources, but mo¢ of sources in the garb of three centuries ago, un- 
familiar to modern children. The language and spelling have been freely altered, while the thought has been preserved. Much 
has been omitted, but it has not been the intention to aad any statement not expressed in the original. 

Colonial Children, like the other Readers of this series which are to follow, is an attempt to give good literature to 
children, and at the same time to do two other things: to let people of bygone days speak for themselves; and to lay good 
foundations for accurate knowledge of history. 





APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By EpwIn HERBERT LEwIs, Ph.D., Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
Published in two parts and complete in one volume. 
The book is meant to be used fortwo years. Part Firstis devoted to a few cardinal principles 


PART II, - = 35 CENTS. i i iti he exercis i are 
COMPLETE . 50 CARTS. of conversational English, and to the definition of the sentence. The exercises of this part 
very numerous. 


In Part Second a more systematic treatment of English grammar is given, with further applications to usage. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


PART I. = = 35 CENTS. 
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Novel “ Fitting” Schools. 


The rapid development of specialization in the ma- 
chinery of business life is constantly opening new 
fields for private schools. One alert “trainer” has 
opened a school to fit young people for lines of occu- 
pation in which the demand is not half equal to the 
supply, such as advertisement writing, retailing meth- 
ods, window trimming, and card sign painting. The 
“Economist training school,” as it is called, is 
equipped with all the necessary fixtures and apparatus 
for teaching these things experimentally. After three 
or four months of training the student is supposed to 
be fitted to occupy a good paying position. 

One school offers instruction in photo retouching for 
illustrative purposes, for which the new methods of 
illustrating have created a demand. Every photograph 
from which a plate is to be made for illustrating must 
first be touched up in black and white, in order to bring 
out the details more strongly, before it is photographed 
for printing. This art, which requires no particular tal- 
ent, only nicety over details, is also taught by corres- 
pondence. The great increase in pictorial representa- 
tion in all branches of publication; in the extensive ad- 
vertising of machinery, furniture, and all kinds of appli- 
ances, as well as for embellishments in literature, has 
given rise to this novel school. 


School-Girls and Corsets. 


The outbreak which threatens Roumania has been 
caused by the minister of public instruction forbidding 
girls in the higher and secondary schools to wear cor- 
sets, and, in case of refusal, directing the forcible re- 
moval of the offending article. The future mothers of 
Roumania, remembering that the ancient Romans, frcm 
whom they claim indirect descent, wore a kind of stays 
and that the corset, with a short interval, has been worn 
ever since, are naturally up in arms against the arbitrary 
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decree. It is a case of war by the women and it is pretty 
safe to prophesy that the school-girls will win. 


Chile Moving Up. 


During the coming year Chile will spend about 
$4,000,000 gold on her public schools. A very progres, 
sive spirit is pervading the country to uplift and de- 
velop the public schools of all grades. The population 
now is about three and one half millions, and the ratio 
of school attendance is among the highest in South 
America. 


Cause of the Vatican’s Delay. 


The delay in appointing an apostolic delegate to 
Manila is reported from Rome as due to the desire to 
please the Washington authorities by sending an Amer- 
ican prelate to the Philippines, and the Vatican is now 
awaiting letters from the United States. 
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Is a weekly journal of educational progress for superintendents, prin- 
cipals, school officials, leading teac hers,and all others who desire a com- 
plete account of allthe great movements in education. Established in 
1870 it is in its 88rd_year. Subscription price, ®2 a year. Like other 
professional! journals THE ScHooL JoURNAL is sent to subscribers until 
specially ordered to be discontinued and payment is madein full. 

From this office are also issued three monthlies—THE TEACHERS’ 
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Just Published 





Frye’s Grammar School Geography 


By ALexts Everett Frye, Recently Superintendent of Schools of Cuba. Large quarto. Cloth, 


vili—1@5—8 pages. List price, $1.25 


“Contains the most abundant information and the latest figures of any geographical text-book 


hithérto published for grammar school use.” 


“The New England Journal of Education,” 
May 22, 1902. 


So many changes have been made during the last ten years in reference to products, industries, 
commerce, manufacturing, and the like, that it is essential to have a book the material of which is 
based on the 1900 census rather than that of ten years ago. This requirement Frye’s Grammar 
School Geography fulfils, for the entire body of the text is founded on the census of 1900. 
Statistics on population and areas inserted in the back of the book are not sufficient to cover 


these changes. 
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a Important New Text-Books es 


PUBLISHED BY 


Henry Holt & Co, 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
29 W. Twenty-Third St., New York. 





SANFORD’S ELEMENTS ot PHYSICS 

By PROFESSOR FERNANDO SANFORD, Leland Stanford 

oe ge With numerous illustrations. 414 pp. 12mo. 
-20, net. 


A commetete high-school course in modern Physics on the exper-. 
Asis. 


imental b he experiments are chosen simply for their effec- 
tiveness in teaching the subject as outlined. The book is intended 
to be complete in itself and not to require supplementing by lec- 
tures. It isa book, too, that requires a teacher who has had an 
adequate training in the physical laboratory. The apparatus em- 
ployed is comparatively simple and inexpensive. 

N. ¥. School Journal: “The distinctions between energy, force, 
motion, acceleratior, and momentum are closely developed, and just 
sufficient formule are introduced to indicate their use, The various 
vibratory forces, clearly treated with a view to recent developments, 
with optics make the final subject for study. The close relation of 
the various phenomena of magnetism and electricity is insisted upon, 


SEIGNOBOS’ ROMAN PEOPLE 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES SEIGNOBOS, Translation editea 
by William Fairley, Ph.D. With illustratio 
528 pp. 12mo. $1.25, net. oo 


The editor has carried the narrative down to Charlemagne and 
——- to#ach chapter a list of sources available in English 
and a very full set of parallel readings. 


N. ¥, Commercial Advertiser:—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. have done 
a real service to the classical students in issuing this excellent trans- 
lation. . . . It is distinctively readable, and although crowded with in- 
formation, possesses that charm of leisurely ease which is so typicall 
French. ... For serious study the volume ought to find a quick an 
— reception in our schools and colleges, as well as by the general 

-. . The author's PotiticaL H1sTORY oF EUROPE SINCE 1814 
($3.00, net) is now in its third impression. His FEUDAL REGIME 
(50 cents, net) has just been published. 
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and the dynamo as the foundation of modern industry is given a 
prominent place. Heartz’ and Marconi’s work are briefly shown.” 


PANCOAST’S STANDARD ENGLISH 
PROSE 


KELLOGG'S ELEMENTS ot ZOOLOGY 
(NEW SCHOOL EDITION) 
By PROFESSOR VERNON L. KELLOGG, of Leland Stanfora 
, University. 429pp. 12mo. $1.20, net. 
Selected and Edited by HENRY S.PANCOAST. 676 pp. 8vo. Sept. - ee: 
é ! PROFESSOR F. A. ANDREWS, Johns Hopkins University —A most 

About one hundred selections (most of them complete in them- excellent text-book. I regret that I have no opportunity to try it in 
selves) from Bacon, Walton, Sir Thomas Browne, Fuller, Milton, high schools, but I trust it will meet with great success both in high 
Jeremy Taylor, Cowley, Bunyan, Dryden, Defoe, Swift, Addison, ge _ and in some colleges. I judge it one of the very few good text- 
Steele, Johnson, Goldemith, Burke, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, po-wsnshgalf-sintch-petictnaregecial 
Landor,Hazlitt, DeQuincey, Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, Froude, EMILY CuRTIS ROBBINS, Springfield (Mass.), High School:—I consider 


it one of the most rational text-books of Zoology that h 
Ruskin, Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, Pater, and Stevenson. say gation. 1 aaeald like be pat 0 te the taut ogy ak Deve gome ES 


New and a Editions of 
LAVIGNAC’S MUSIC and MUSICIANS THOMAS’S LIFE and WORKS of 


With 94 illustrations and 510 extracts in musical notation. 12mo. SCHILLER 
8c). ticall lopedia of ic. Oe 
$1.75 net, (postage 18c). Practically a cyclopedia of music Students Edition. 481pp. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


“A truly wonderful production ; it seems to have been his idea - z 
when he began te let no interesting topic escape. . . his style can Four page circular free, 





fairly be described as fascinating . . oneof the most important “ The first comprehensive account in English of i "s li 
books on music that has ever been published.”—W. J. Henderson in works which will chant the test of time “4 Ky Wenteannen 
N. ¥. Times. beginning to end.”— Nation. 








NEC GEXT BOOKS FOR PROGRESSIVE GEACHERS. 


The English Language, 


An Introduction to the principles which govern its right use, 
By FREDERICK MANLEY and W, N. HAILMANN. 


“My attitude towards the work as a whole is one of very great sympathy and admiration. Mr. Manley and Dr. Hail- 
mann have constructed a work on language which must inevitably prove of great assistance in bringing order to our 
Somewhat chaotic language lessons of to-day. Their treatment keeps the wholeness of language constantly before the 
student. Our older grammars split language up into little blocks with which the child made fancy diagrams; our newer 
language lessons turned him loose in a wilderness of words. This little book leads him through a series of orderly exer- 
cises in which he is dealing with language as a whole from start to finish..—EARL BARNES. 


The Laurel Readers, 


A Primer, 
By W. N. HAILMANN, A.M., Ph.D. 


Combines a delightful and practical method of instruction with stimulating exercises, rich in literary and educa- 
tional value. The illustrations are a distinct departure, being designed not merely as decorative work, but as integral 
parts of the text, and as collateral, pictorial language stories. 











For prices, terms, etc., please address 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY, 


221 Columbus Avenue, = = ® BOSTON, MASS. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FisHer, Indiana. 


School Teachers’ Fund Law Unconstitutional. 

When a teacher in an Ohio school city refused to contribute 
to the teachers’ fund the court held that the president and 
business manager and clerk of the board of education of To- 
ledo must sign and issue a warrant on its treasurer for the 
full amount of salary coming to a teacher, without deducting 
any part thereof, to apply to the school teachers’ fund author- 
ized by ninety-two Ohio Laws, p. 6&3, for the reason that such 
act is unconstitutional.—State vs. Hubbard, 12 O. C. C. 87. 


Deposit of School Money in Bank. Treasurer Must Account 
for Interest. 

In an action of the board of education of the school district 
of Cincinnati against the defendant, held it was decided that 
the treasurer of the school district who, urder favor of the 
proviso of section 6841 rev. stat., deposits its funds in a bank 
which allows interest on the average balance of the deposit, is 
required to account to the school district for such interest. 

Eshelby vs. Board of Education of Cincinnati, Ohio, S. C. 
Mch. 18, 1902. 

Unskilled Wage Law Does Not Apply To Indiana School-House 
Janitors. 

The law of 1899 enacted at the behest of those engaged in 
unskilled labor on public work provides that not less than 
twenty cents an hour shall be paid for such Jabor and in har- 
mony therewith William Clements, janitor of a public school 
in Richmond, brought suit against the school board for $1,0€0, 
which he claimed was due him as wages for extra time since 
the unskilled labor wage Jaw became effective. The janitor 
claims the law applies to all forms of public work. 

The school board resisted this claim and in its answer 
claimed it had a special contract with Clements. The plain- 
tiff filed a demurrer and the cause coming on for trial, Judge 
Fox overruled the demurrer and held that the law does not 
apply to school trustees, and they cannot be prohibited from 
making special contracts for such Jabor. Judge Fox is inclined 
to the opinion that the unskilled wage law is unconstitutional. 
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— Clements vs. Richmond School Board. 
June 8, 1902. 


This law respecting unskilled labor, such as janitor service, 
about school-houses will be tested in the supreme court. Hun- 
dreds of janitors all over the state have similar claims, and 
school boards are much concerned over the outcome of the liti- 
agation. 


School District— Accident on Schoo! Ground—Negligence, 


Constitution Art. 8, Sec. 3. provides that the school fund be 
kept inviolate, and appropriated only to the purposes of edu- 
cation. Code, art. 77, sec. 3, provides that educational mat- 
ters affecting a county shall be under the control of a board 
of county school commissioners, and section 19 declares such 
board to be a body corporate capable to sue and be sued. The 
daughter of the equitable plaintiff was so seriously injured by 
falling over a wire strung across the public scbcol lot that she 
died. Held, that an action will not lie against such board for 
negligence causing such accident, since the authority of the 
board to sue and be sued relates to suits pertaining to educa- 
tional matters, and the board is not and cannot be provided 
with any funds with which to pay a judgment for damages.— 
State to Use of Weddle vs. Board of School Commissioners of 
Frederick county. Maryland, S. C., June 16, 1902. 


The question raised in this case is one of more than ordi- 
nary importance. To what extent is a school board liable for 
accidents on a school playground? In this case the school 
board strung a wireacross theplaygroundata dangerous height 
and plaintiff's daughter. while at play, was fatally injured 
thereby. The court holds that the board is not liable. 


Assessment of School Property. 


1. Trustees of a town have no power to assess a schcel- 
house lot for the cost of improving a street in front of it. 
Publie property can be assessed for improvements only when 
some statute authorizes it. 

2. By executing the agreement and waiver necessary to ob- 
tain the privilege of paying an assessment in insta)]merts 
under the Barrett law, the school board does not become bound 
to pay such assessment from the school taxes As it could 
not bind itself by contract for such an improvement, neither 
can it bird itself to pay for same after it is made. Hence a 
school is not liable to a contractor who paves the street or 
improves the road in front of school property, unless there is 
a statute making it subject to assessment. Sutton vs. Sctcol 
City of Montpelier, Indiana 8. C., February, 1£02. 


Wayne, C. C., (Ind.) 
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MODERN ARITHMETIC 


By ARCHIBALD MURRAY 


Possesses 7 supreme qualifications that will attract the attention of advanced educators generally. 


FIRST: The spiral method, while used, is not abused. 

SECOND: The books are the first to embody in practicable form the results of recent agitation of 
arithmetical subjects. 

THIRD: The books are in no sense radical, though modern in tone. 

FOURTH: This is absolutely the first series of arithmetics to make sane use of color in illustration. 

FIFTH: The mechanical work, illustrations, etc., have never been equaled by any text-book on 
mathematical subjects. 

SIXTH: The paper folding exercises used to develop fractions are illustrated by superb cuts. 


SEVENTH: The gap so long existing between the kindergarten and the common school is filled with 
the most painstaking care by objective exercises in the elementary conception of number, 


Ghe first book covering Primary and Elementary Grades is now ready.’ 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO THE 


{EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


WOODWARD G&G TIERNAN PRINTING CO. 


309-327 North Third Street, St. Louis,'Mo. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 


RECENT ISSVES IN THIS UNPARALLELED SERIES 


AN INTRODUCTION TOIPHYSICALIGEOGRAPHY. By Grove K. G i i 
ALBERT PERRY BricuaM, A. M., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 12mo. Yoloth. $1.25. Lamar. United mater paoclagionl Survey, tend 





ANIMAL FORMS. by Davin Sranp Jonpan, Ph. D., LL. D., President of Leland Stanford Junior Universi 
Professor of Zoology in the same. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. Animal Life and Animal Forms in one Vee ANTEATSS rae Masse. 2h.D., 





A FIRST LATIN GRAMMAR. By Anvrew F. West, Ph. D., Professor of Latin and Dean of the Graduate School, Princeton 
University. 12mo. Cloth, 90 cents. . 


CaS <6 grea By Joun H. Westcort, Ph. D., Professor of Latin and Tutor in Romen Law, Princeton University. 
2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. By Grorce Davis Case, Ph. D., Professor of Latin, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. ¢ 


A ——. a OF ATTIC GREEK. By Tuomas D, Goovgtt, Ph. D., Professor of Greek, Yale University. 12mo. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. By Auten R. Benner, A. B., Professor of Greek, Phillips Andover Academy, 
HOME LIFE OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS: By Cuanzes Burton Gunicx, Ph. D., Harvard University. 12mo, Cloth 





A FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, By Cuantes A. Downer, Ph. D., College of the City of New York. 12mo. Cloth, $1.10. 

A co eo N SPANISH, Grammar and Reader, with Vocabulary. By Wit1am F. Gresr, A. M., University of Wisconsin, 

LESSING’S MINNA VON BABNHELM. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By CuarLes Bunpy Wirson, A. M 
, ae. 


Professor of German Language and Literature in the State University of lowa. Illustrated. 1¢mo. oth, 50 cents. 


BEAUMARCHAIS’S LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. i i i I 7 ; 
Sane 0. Oe en see, eis, Rotem, ct Veen ste 





MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. By DayaC. Munro, A. M., University of Wisconsin. 12mo. Cloth. 





D. APPLETON @ COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO LONDON 











By Mary E. E. Smith of the Published June, 1902. Now issued 2 thousand 
a . . ‘ s ’ : 

Lewis-Champlin School, henna <> el 

pre praarieare™> han 18 eA A Ilustrated with 86 plates in four colors, by Miss Corbett, 
oon b aan vy. Br, —— "Ch age The Mother of the Sunbonnet Babies. For the primary grades 
wae: 3 or aes oth, 199 Cloth-cover in colors, 110 pages ; 40 cents, ’ 

Ds 3D S. 
; A Child’s Garden of Verses 


For the first and second grades. 











A delightful volume of Eskimo By Robert Louts Stevenson. 

Stories, s‘mply told, and in a graphic With a special introduction 

style. The be aaing lessons endeneer Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, with 10 
o illuminate certain phases of socia r ¢ S j Ss a N > " a 
development. so that they will serve as — ~ son ° _ st yoy plates, and 39 drawings in the 
object lessons. text. oth-cover in colors, 94 pages ; 50 cents, 


Language Through Nature, Literature and Art 
By H. Avis Perous, of the Keith School, Chicago, and Saran E. GriswoLb, of the Chicago Normal School, Chicaco. With 152 
illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 
Hand Loom Weaving , 
By Mattie Pxirrs Topp, of the Motley School, Minneapolis, Minn. With an Introduction by Atice W. Cootey, formerly 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn, With 7 full-page and 22 text illustrations and 19 patterns, Cloth. 12mo. 


Story of Mother Goose Village 
By Mapcg A, BichaM, Principal of the Atlanta Free Kindergarten, Atlanta, Georgia. With 135 illustra- 
tions in colors, by Etta S. Brison. Cloth, 190 pages ; 35 cents. 


For the first and second grades. The revival of interest in the teaching of folk-lore should mike these Mother Goose Stories welcome, In 
these stories the Mother Goose Characters of our childhood are recalled wn new. situations, and the children will take great pleasure in discov- 
ering their old friends in new companionships. The book jills a long unoccupied place among First Readers, and will change the reaaing 


lesson from drudgery to sheer delight. 
it Ca jlagt! ’ 
[Canterbury 4} 
y 


Viking Tales A New Canterbury Classic 


By Jenne Haut, of the Francis W. Parker | The CANTERRURYCLASSICS (7% 


r 
‘ 


School, Chicago. With {9 full-page plates by Victor R. rae, Wy 


Lambdin. Cloth, 206 pages ; 35 cents. A New Series of Supplemetary Readers. N ¥ 
For the fourth and fifth grades _Stirring tales of the emigra- rN, 
tion of the Vikings westward from Norway, which give sequence, FIiOR ALL GRADES 


reasonableness, and significance to the discovery of America. _Edited under the general supervision of 
Previously issued KATHARINE LEE Bates, Frosessor of Eng- 


7 é joc Baby 
Rab and His Friends. Brown-French 25c. sa sea iain 
The Gold Bug. Poe-Gildemeister 25c. se Just Issued & 








May we send you circulars of our new publications 


Publishers RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, vercr stha 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, Mass.— The committee to 
nominate candidates for the two vacancies 
in the board of supervisors has made its 
selections, and the decision only remains 
for action by the school board. Mr. 
Maurice P. White, master of the Lincoln 
school, South Boston, is nominated for 
one place, and Prof. Stratton D. Brooks, 

















Herbert H. Bates, Principal of Training 
School, Cambridge, Mass, 


now assistant professor of education in 
the University of Illinois, for the other. 
Professor Brooks is a graduate of Michi- 
gan university, at Ann Arbor, and has 
been at Champaign for three years. 
SALEM, Mass.—Prof. Clinton A. Strong, 


of East Hampton, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as head of the department of 
English in the high school. He is a grad- 
uate of Williston seminary, at East 
Hampton, and of Amherst college, and 
for the past four years has been professor 
of English in the semivary. 


ATTLEBORO, MASS.—Miss May C. Gil- 
fillan, of East Barnet, Vt., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Mildred Carpen- 
ter in the high school. Miss Helen Albeer, 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., has been elected to 
succeed Miss Wheelock. Both Miss Gil- 
fillan and Miss Albeer are graduates of 
the St. Johnsbury academy and of the 
Bridgewater State Normal school. 


Steps were taken at the annual school 
meeting in Brattleboro, Vermont, to 
establish a business course of study in 
connection with the high school for the 
benefit of pupils compelled to enter busi- 
ness life before completing the high schoo] 
course. Mr. Whitaker has had an increase 
ofsalary as principal and has been appoint- 
ed supervisor as well. 


Marthas Vineyard Summer 
Institute. 


The summer session of this well known 
school has just closed. The numbers were 
larger than last year and the entire school 
was well sustained. The teachers in at- 
tendance were of a high order. A dozen 
years ago the average annual salary of 
those in attendance was only about $4co. 
Now it is $977.17. 

The new course in supervision and 
school management under the instruction 
of such men as Dr. W. T. Harris, Dr. W. 
N. Hailmann, Dr. H. H. Horne, and others 
proved an unusually attractive one. The 
English literature under Dean Southwick, 
of Boston, was well patronized. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, the president of the insti- 
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tute keeps in close touch with the demands 
of the times. Plans for several strong new 
features for next year ave already under 
way. 


Here and There. 


Charles Kerney, a well-known educator 
of the deaf and dumb, committed suicide 
“he at Decatur, Ill. Cause given—ill 

ealth. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Miss Virginia C. 
Read, one of the best-known principals in 
Indiana, has severed her connection with 
the Evansville schools after a continuous 
service of forty years. 


Evansville, Ind., is a thriving manu- 
facturing city of seventy five thousand 
inhabitants, A wealthy citizen has recently 
given $20,000 as astarter to found a man- 
ual training school in connection with the 
public schools of the city. Other citizens 
are responding quite liberally and there 
will be raised fifty thousand dollars to be- 
gin with. Superintendent Cooley has been 
elected to take charge of the work, as 
announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
some time ago. 


School Progress in Texas. 


The annual statement of the state board 
of education shows the scholastic popula- 
tion (8 to 17 years of age) to be 759,506; 
and the apportionment of the school fund 
for year ending August 31, 1903, $4 85 per 
capita, or a grand total of $3,645,604.80. 

Of the total school population 168,473 
are negroes. Males, white and colored are 
14,667 in excess of females. 

An amendment to the constitution of the 
state will be voted on at the November 
election making a poll tax receipt a pre- 
requisite to voting and donating the pro- 
ceeds of the tax to the public schools. 
Should this amendment carry the school 
fund will be augumented some $200,000 
annually. 

The first annual report of the North 
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COMMONWEALTH LIBRARY 


Valuable Works at a Low Price, especially adapted for School Libraries. 
Rare Americana, American History, Early American Exploration, and the Masterpieces of English Literature 


Post 8vo. 


PRICE, only $1.00 net per volume. 


Gilt Tops 


Clear type, fine paper, photogravure portraits and facsimile maps. Strongly bound. 





The LEWIS and CLARK JOURNALS 


An unabridged reprint ot the 1814 edition to which all the 
members of the expedition contributed. 3 vols. Ready. 


MACKENZIE’S VOYAGES to the ARCTIC 
and PACIFIC in 1789 and 1793 


Including An Account of the Rise and State of the Fur Trade. 
2vols. Ready. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, D.C.L. Unexcelled for dignity of 
style and utterance. I vol. Ready. 


The ROMANCE of NATURAL HISTORY 


By P.H. Gosse. Written with sympathy and accurate knowl 
edge. Mr. Thompson Seton never accomplished better 
work in this field. 1 vol. Ready. 


Volumes to be issued during the fall. 


HISTORY of the FIVE INDIAN NATIONS 
(The Iroquois) 


By Hon. CADWALLADER CALDEN. 


THE WILD NORTHLAND 


By Gen. Sir WM. FRANCIS BUTLER. 


THE ESSAYS of MONTAIGNE 


Edited by J. HAIN FRISWELL. 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 


1 vol. 





SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 1 vol, 
HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN 

By W. HEPwoRTH DIXON. 1 vol, 

SIR WALTER RALEGH 

1 vol. 


By W. STEBBING. 


LIFE and VOYAGES of AMERICUS VES- 
PUCIUS 


By C. Epwarps LESTER. 1 vol. 


A Large Paper Edition of each title, limited to 210 numbered copies on Dutch Hand-made paper, with portraits on India 
paper, $3.00 wef per vol., excepting ‘‘ The Lewis and Clark Journals” (nearly all taken) which are $5.00 me¢ per volume. Sub- 


scriptions taken for sets or single vols. Send for Prospectus. 





w NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Popular and Successful Books 


In elementary work our list includes South- 
worth’s Essentials of Arithmetic, Books [ and 
II; Greenleaf’s Arithmetics ; Southworth’s New 
Language Book and Grammar; The Word 
Builder (a speller for the lowest grades); Gil- 
bert’s Spellers; Daly’s Advanced Rational 
Speller; the Educational System of Penman- 
ship (Rational Slant and Vertical); Tilden’s 
Grammar School and Commercial Geographies; 
Ellis’ United States History ; Tomlinson’s Sto- 
ries of the American Revolution, and Cleve- 
land’s Readers. 

In secondary school and college books we have 58 
books, out and under way, in LA7/N alone, This 
list includes Tuell and Fowler’s First Book and 
Beginner’s Book in Latin; Daniell’s Latin 
Composition; D'Ooge’s Cicero; Clark’s Eutro- 
pius; Smart’s Gradatim and Herbermann’s 
Sallust. 

In science, Thwing’s Physics; the Hessler- 
Smith Chemistry and Brands‘ Academic Physi- 
ology. 

In English, the Smith-Thomas Composition 
and Rhetoric, Brief and Complete Courses, and 
the Cambridge Literature Series. 

Our list of nearly 200 books will be sent on ap- 
plication, and correspondence is solicited. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 





Second Edition now in the press 





Published April.15, 1902 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph. D., Principal of Berkeley Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 510 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.10. 





SAMUEL THURBER, Master in Girls’ High School, Boston: To take 
such a book in hand, to give it a thorough sampling, and to note its 
method and 1ts style is indeed worth while. This appears to me to be 
yn _— = Iknow for the special study of American Literature — 

pril 21, 1902. . 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD: I have found it admirable.— 
June, 1902, 


_— BURROUGHS: It is both simple and comprehensive. I hope 
- ook will meet with the success 1ts many merits-deserve.—July 27, 
1902. 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Ph. D., Dean of the Faculty of Pedagogy, 
New York University. New Yor: The book is most delightful reading. 
It is a careful, scholarly, and brilliant piece of work, and shows years of 
ee, < oe whole field of which it treats. A large success awaits 
it.—_May 31, 1902. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION: To select from the vast and varied store 
of American writings that portion which is really worth study, to 
estimate the real value of the material selected, is a delicate task. The 
author of Abernethy’s American Literature has performed that task 
with the judgment of a master of literary thought. In fact, we have 
not reviewed a book in American literature that has given us more 
pleasure than this one. His criticisms are judicially made. His 
style of writing is in itself an indication of fine literary taste and feeling. 
His observations are comprehensive, yet direct. The matter is complete 
and systematically arranged.—May, 1902. 





For further information, and special terms for introduction, 
address the publishers, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


29, 31, and 33 East Nimeteenth Street, NEW YORK. 








Money will not buy Health 


BUT 


Money Will Buy 


ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL DESKS 


And Adjustable School Desks Bring Health 


Adjustable School Desks are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad- 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried and their merits proved no other school desks can 


be sold. 


The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center ot 





school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office: 


Eastern Sales Office: 
Cor. Wabash Ave., and Washington St. Chicago 


22 West 18th St., NEW YORK 
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The SELECTION and PURCHASE of 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


are simplified, to the minimum of trouble, and without 
increase of cost, when you use The Baker & 
Taylor Co., and the especially prepared catalogue of 
all live school books, with telegraphic code for ordering, 
which they issue. 

Send for this catalogue with rates of discount and 











list and mailing prices, and you will be convinced. 
All live school books are carried in stock, enabling 
orders to be filled promptly, without errors and in one 
shipment. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers 


33-37 EAST 17th ST., UNION SQUARE NORTH, NEW YORK 
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Y,Olde Fafhion'd \ oe, 


:(/ \ Sachers of today necd have 
fehoolmayter r hif J M0 Care OF WOTTY pA recard fo 
ochand Bell. the times for the various periods 
‘and the correctness of the clocks 

it the different rooms, 


THE FRICK AUTOMATIC PROGRAM CLOCK 


rings Electric Bells and operates SECONDARY CLOCKS in all 
rooms, departments and buildings, the Electric Bell being rung 
automatically on the EXACT MINUTE set down in the program 
for beginning and closing every period, assemblir g and dismissing 
school, etc., while the secondary clocks run on EXACT TIME with 
the Program Clock. 

Promptness and punctuality are secured, discipline promoted 
and teachers relieved of one of the most perplexing duties of the 
school room. 

You will be interested in knowing more about the Frick Auto- 
matic Pro; ram Clock, and its advantages in school management 
and we will take pl ein iling you catalogue and full infor- 
mation, if you will mention this Ad. 


FRED. FRICK CLOCK CO. 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





—the Standard Visible Writer. 


There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not to be wondered at when one compares the 
OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 
notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 
many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
value to the operator. 

These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
booklet which we take pleasure in mailing free to all who 
are interested. 

THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 
highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, 1901. 

The Oliver Typewriter Co., 


151 Lake St., - - Chicago, T11., U. S.A. 
Foreign Office,42 Poultry, London, England. 



















If it 1s the 


Columbia 


that’s allyou 
care to Know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 


Western-Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office - 
24 West 19th St.,. NEW YORK 
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Texas Normal school at Dentonis just out summer session. 
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tional matters. Besides the two normal 


and shows a most auspicious beginning This is the second normal school estab- schools just mentioned, it made an appro- 
for that institution. During the first term lished by the state. A third willbe opened priation for the establishment of a Girls’ 
seven hundred thirty two students were'en- at San Marcossome time during the en- Industrial school. This school will also be 


rolled; five hundred eleven in the regular suing year: 


located at Denton, which is rapidly becom- 


session and twohundred twenty one inthe The last legislature was liberal in educa- ing an educational center. 





In the Gymnasium of the State Normal School at River Falls, Wis.—Warren J. Brier, President. 





The Uncertainties of the 
Teacher's Occupation 


SUGGEST THE SAFEGUARD OF LIFE INSURANCE 





Every serious-minded teacher with a fixed income, and 
in possession of active faculties and good health, 
should make the provision that Life Insurance affords 
against loss of employment, failing health, and ad- 
vancing age. When health fails, it is too late. 





Write us stating what part of your income you could 
set aside each year for this purpose, state your age, 
and we shall be pleased to suggest the form of policy 
best suited’ to your needs, and tell you how much life 
insurance that amount would buy within a certain 
period. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Has paid policy-holders more than any other company 
in the world—over 





$569,000,000 
Its assets exceed those of any other company in the 
world—over 
*  $352,000,000 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





Elementary 
Experimental 
Chemistry 


By W. F. WATSON, A. M., 


Professor of Chemistry and Biology, 
Furman Voniversity, Greenville, S.C. 


“It is a most admirable text-book; one of the 
best, in fact, we have ever seen on the subject. 
The scheme of illustration can be highly com- 
mended and is on an entirely new plan. Instead of 
scattering cuts through the text as heretofore, there 
are twenty full-page cuts, showing all the apparatus 
and chemicals used in the experiments, giving the 
student a comprehensive view of the subject. The 
text is clear, concise, and admirably written.— 
Scientific American. 


12mo, cloth, xvii+ 320 pages. 20 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Price, $125 Net. 


Correspondence Invited. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 
156 5th Ave., New York. 


See ee ee ee Lee 
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Important Announcement 


Besides the Bercy, Du Croquet, and other series, the 
following Standard Educational Works for teaching French 
and other Languages by DR. L. SAUVEUR will here- 
after be published by 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, Corner 48th St. 


NEW YORK. 


introduction to the Teaching of Living Languages. 12mo, paper, 25 

cents 

De 1’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 

Causeries avec les Enfants. 12mo, $1.00. 

Petites Causeries. 12mo, $1.00. 

La Parole Francaise. 12mo, $1.0. 

Causeries avec mes Eleves. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 

Contes Merveilleux. 12mo, $1.50. 

Fables de La Fontaine, avec notes. 12mo, $1.50. 

Entretiens sur la Grammaire. 12mo, $1.50. 

Petite Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais. 12mo, $1 25. 

| ee de la Petite Grammaire Francaise. 12mo, paper, 
50 cents. 

ee gaa des Causeries avec mes Eleves. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents. 

Corrige des Exercices et traductions des Petites Causeries. 12mo, 
paper, 15 certs. 

Les Chansons de Beranger, avec notes et commentaires historiques. 
12mo, $1.25. 

Premieres Lecons de Grammaire Francaise. By Marie-Louise Sauveur 
and Susan C. Lougee. 12mo, 75 cents. 

meee to the Teaching of Ancient Languages. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents. 

The Vade Mecum of the Latinist. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 

A Word for Word Rendering into English of C. Julius Cesar Com- 
mentarii de Bello Gallico, Book I. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 

Talks With Cesar de Bello Gallico. 12mo, $1.25. 


Copies on examination, and Complete Catalogue of all publica- 
tions will be sent when requested. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, Corner #8th St. 
NEW YORK. 


No Branch Stores 








Central School 
Supply House 


WRITING 
Roudebush Writing Books (Rapid Vertical Style) 
Roudebush Writing Books (Rapid Round Hand Style) 
Roudebush Writing Tablets 
Roudebush spellers , 
Roudebusb Rhetoric Tablets 
Roudebush Vertical Pens 


MAPS 


Politico-Relief covering every country on the globe 


GLOBES 


Terrestrial Celestial 


APPARATUS 


Furniture, Anatomical Charts, School Desks, Blackboards, etc 


MODELS 


Bock-Steger Anatomical Models 


THE ATLAS TABLETS 


Are prepared in the following series: _ , 
SCIENCE for Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physi- 
ography. Biology, Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Geology, Herbarium. — ; . 
MATHEMATICS for Written Work in Mathematics, 
Geometry, Analytical Geometry, Trigonometry, Calculus. 
OUTLINES with Topics and for Notes in U. 8. History, 
+General History, English Grammar, ¢ Literature, 
hetoric. 
+In preparation. 


Slated 


Send for Price Lists and Sample Sheets. Send your lists for 
Estimates before ordering elsewhere. 


Central School Supply House, 


NEW YORK, 898 Broadway. CHICAGO, 315-321 Wabash Ave: 
ATLANTA, 74 N. Broad St. 








NEW and APPROVED 


TEXT-BOOKS 


WARREN'S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Revised Edition 
Thoroughly revised in both Text and Maps. The 
most beautiful book published 


AVERY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Still leads all others; is more extensively used 
than any other because teachers find it the best. 


MORTON'S GEOGRAPHIES 


The best series of School Geographies ever pub- 
lished. Pupils delight to study them. Teachers 
prefer them to any others. They are new. They 
are beautiful. They are RELIABLE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 
has taken, and holds, the first rank as TEXT-BOOKS in 
READING. Their literary excellence is of the highest 
order. Their plan is pedagogically sound. 

The New Franklin Arithmetics, Hull's Arithmetics, Hull's 
Algebra, Hull’s Geometry, Scudder’s Histories, Shaw-Backus’ 
Outlines of Literature, Hill’s Rhetoric, Williams’s Choice Litera- 
ture have ALL STOOD THE TEST OF TIME AND USE and 
are always PRONOUNCED the BEST. For terms of 
introduction address 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








See CHANDLER 


Evxcperience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 








THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 
Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
Factory - . - - - - WALPOLE, MASS, 
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The GREAT GROWTH in the Demand 


ine “Holden System for 
Preserving Books” 


Is Proof that our “System” is founded on Merit 





Holden Quick Repairing Material 


Meets every. Kequirement in the Repairing. of broken or weakened 
bindings, Inserting loosened leaves, and Mending torn leaves. 


Promote Economy, Cleanliness, and Hygiene in the School=-Room. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. QO. Box 643 


SAMPLES FREE 


A Strong, Durable, Leatherette- Waterproof, Germproof 


Holden Book Cover 


Protects the Outside of the books from Daily Handling, Wear and Tear. 


Saves School Boards Money—by making the books last from 40 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. longer than usual, besides keeping them Clean and Neat 
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Educational Leaf Cabinet, 
A DEVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL USE, 


in which can be mounted, for preservation and use, 


Pen Work, Drawings, Paintings, Kindergarten Work, Needle 
Work, and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs, 
or Illustrations of any kind. 


School people who visited any of the following Expositions will re- 
member how well these cabinets facilitated the display of Educational 
Exhibits: Columbian Exposition, 1898; Tennessee Centennial Bxpos- 
ition, 1897; Paris Exposition, 1900; Pan-American Exposition, 1901; 
South Carolina Inter-state and West Indian Expesition, 1901-1902. They 
are also now in use at the Cork (Ireland) Exhibition. 

Every school should have at least one of these Cabinets. It isso re- 
quired by the Boards of Education of seme of the largest cities in the 
United States. Manufactured only by - 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


Send for catalogue and prices. TRENTON, N. J. 





BUSINESS TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 


For PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING fora single term in the 
public school. 

COURSES IN BUSINESS for a semester, a year, or 
two years in a high school. 


COURSES OF ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
from “start to finish,” including ‘face to face” transactions 
and dealings with “ office firms.” 

BUSINESS PRACTICE with results computed, and 
with changes for different pupils. 

TEXT-BOOKS, for those who desire, in Introductive, 
Advanced, and Higher Accounting. 

CORPORATION AND VOUCHER ACCOUNTING 
in a very practical system applied to manufacturing. 

INTER-COMMUNICATION BUSINESS PRAC- 
TICE in its most attractive form. 

A COURSE OF OFFICE TRAINING complete in 
every detail. 


BUSINESS STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 


of every sort and grade required. 


OUR PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC has set a new standard in mental and written com- 
putations, including Rapid Calculations. 


The above are only a few of the many attractive features 
of our Commercial Series. 

A postal, giving your address and position, if a teacher, 
will bring you our descriptive catalogue. 


Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Co., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
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Books Under Way. 


(To be issued during September.) 
D. C. Heath & Company. 


“Arithmetic Without a Pencil,” by Edith 
M.Joy. A mental arithmetic for grammar 
grades. Wholesale price, 35 cents. 

“The Principles of Arithmetic,” by H.O. 
R. Siefert, superintendent ef schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. A manual for teach— 
ers and normal students. 171 pages; re- 
tail price, 75 cents. 

“A Brief Qualitative Chemical Analy- 
yy John 8B. Garvin. Wholesale price, 

1.10. 


“Beginner’s Algebra,” by Webster Wells 
and Ciaribel Gerrish. 

“ An Introduction to the Study of Plant 
Life.” A botany fer schools and colleges, 
by W.C. Stevens, professor of botany in 
the University of Kansas. Fully illustrat- 





BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 





CROSB\’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 
tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


For the prevention as well as the relief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and all weaknesses resulting from excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites i is an essential food permanent! 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain an 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
z leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


> Rely G. 56 West 25th St., 


New York. 
Ifnot sound at Druggists, sent by matt, $1.00. 
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ed, with analytical key. 

“A Guide to the Laboratory Study of Zoolegy,” by Pro- 
fessor Clarence M. Weed and R. M. Crossman. Illustrated. 

“The Elements of Agriculture,” with industrial lessons, 
by F. P. Sever. Illustrated; cloth; 148 pages; 50 cents. 

“The Select Poems of Coleridge,” edited by A. J. George, 
editor of the select poems of Werdswerth, etc. 

“Scott's The Lady of the Lake,” edited with notes by L. Du 
Pont Syle, associate professor of English literature in the 
University of California. With map and twelve illustrations. 

“ Comprehensive Method of Teaching Reading,” Books 1 and 
2, by Emma K. Gordon, a phonic reader without diacritical 
marks. 

“Loti’s Pécheur d'Islande.” A new edition with notes and 
vocabulary, by Professor 0. B. Super, of Dickinson college. 
Wholesale price, 30 cents. 

__ “Goldoni’s Il Vero Amico,” with notes and vocabulary, by 
Professors Geddes and Josselyn, of Boston university. 

“‘Dumas’s Monte Cristo,” abridged and edited by Professor 
Spiers, of the William Penn Charter school, Philadelphia. 
Edition with voeabulary. 

“Schiller’s Dreissigjahriger Krieg,” Book 3, with introduc- 
tion, notes and map, edited by Professor C. W. Prettiman, of 
Dickinson college. 

“ Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schénheit,” edited by Professor Cal- 
= Thomas, of Columbia university. Edition with vocabu- 
ary. 

“Storm's Immensee.” Entirely new edition by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. 

“TIntroduccién 4 la Lengua Castellana,” by Professors 
Marion and des Garennes, of the United States Naval acad- 
emy. 

“Santine’s Picciola,” abridged and edited with notes and 
vocabulary, by Prefessor VU. B. Super, of Dickinson college. 

“Schiller’s Wallensteins Tod,” with introduction and notes, 
by Professor C. A. Eggert. 


“TLilliencron’s Anno 1870.” Three of the Kriegs Novellen, 


with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Dr. Wilhelm 


Bernhardt. 
D. Appleton & Company. 

“ A Greek Grammar,” by Prof. Thomas D. Goodell. 

‘*Homer’s Iliad,” by Prof. Al en R. Benner. 

“A First Greek Book,” by Prof. Goodell and Morrison. 

“Life ef the Greeks and Romans,” by Prof. Chas. Burton 
Gulick. 

*‘ Cesar’s Commentaries,” by Prof. John H. Westcott. 

“Cornelius Nepos,” by Prof. George Davis Chase. 

“A First Book in French,” by Prof. Chas. A. Downer. 

“‘Le Barbier de Seville,” by Prof. Antoine Muzzarelli. 

“The Longer French Poems,” by Prof. T. Atkinson Jenkins. 

“Lessiag’s Minna von Barnhelm,” by Prof. Charles B. 
Wilson. 

“ Essentials ef Business Law,” by Prof. F. M. Burdick. 

‘Elementary Commercial Geography,” by Prof. C.C. Adams, 

“ History of Modern Europe,” by Prof. Merrick Whitcomb. 

“History of Middle Ages,” by Prof. Dana C. Monroe. 

“The Story of the Empire State, by Gertrade Van Duyn 
Southworth. 

Western Publishing House. 

“A Key to Some Common Plants of the Eastern United 

States,” with Index to Genera, by F. C. McDougall. 
Longmans, Green & Company. 

American Teachers’ Series, III. : 

The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics. Professors 
Alexander Smith, University of Chicago; and E. H. Hall, 
Harvard university. 

A College Manual of Rhetoric. 
Yale university. : 

The Making of Our Middle Schools. 
University of California. 

Interpretive Reading. 
school, Emporia, Kan. 

The Principles of English Constitutional History. Lucy 
Dale. 


Prof. Chas. Sears Baldwin, 
Prof. Elmer E. Brown, 


Cora Marsland, State Normal 





EAGLE SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


Oil Paints. 


2708 
2716 VIOLET 





2725 TERRASIENNA 2731 BROWN 


Assorted Colors as may be desired - 


PUT UP TWELVE IN A BOX 


Assorted colors as may be desired = 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are specially adapted for Artis- 
tic colored work. They are highly recommended for Colored Map-Drawing, Checking, etc., 
and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in every way more desirable than Water or 

They are manufactured in round shape 3 122 inches in length,and are paper-covered. 


* 9701 WHITE 
INK 


02 YELLOW g70t ORANGE 2708 GREEN 
210 BLUE 2 RE 214 BROWN 
vir BRICK RED 2718 BLUE 2720 BLACK 
245 GREEN 
PUT UP SIX IN A BOX 
TRADE No. 1700 


TRADE No. 1701 


A highly finished Nickel Holder is furnished with each box, which permits the use of the entire crayon. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Better Country Schools. 


Maryland, toe, is new in line with the 
states which are laboring te impreve and 
at the same time ecenomize expenditure 
in the conduct of country schools by ra- 
tional consolidation. The Baltimore Suns 
is not far wrong when it says that “If the 
public school system breaks down any- 
where it is in sparsely settled rural dis- 
tricts where there are not enough pupils 
within a practicable area to justify the ex- 
pense of a good building and a good 
teacher.” It cannot, of course, be expected 
that the merits of a graded school are at- 
tainable where there are only a handful of 
pupils of assorted ages and attainments, 
and enly one instructor with a minimum 
salary. The state naturally cannot afford 
to provide fora population of ten to a 
square mile the same school accommoda 
tions that it readily provides for a popula- 
tion of 5,000 to the square mile. Should 
it attempt to do so the treasury would be 
bankrupted. The disadvantage is en- 
hanced by the fact that in sparsely settled 
neighborhoods the people are apt to be 
poor and unable to supplement with volun- 
tary contributions, or local taxation, the 
scanty school fund received frem the state. 
The result is that some ceuntry schools 
are lamentably inefficieat and the badness 
of the schools tends te prevent improve- 
ment by the influx of new settlers and new 
capital. Intelligent farmers, anxious for 
good schools for their children, move away 
with regret te lecalities where the soil is 
worse but the schools better. 

The Sum goes en to advocate consolida- 
tion by stirring arguments. If, it asks, 
good schoels eannot be brought to the 
children of sparsely-settled areas, cannot 
the children be taken to such schools? 
The experiment has been tried and it is 
found to be practicable to unite the weak 
schools of a scattered country settlement 
into one strong, well-equipped, well con- 
ducted central graded schoo! by conveying 
the remote children to and from their 
homes at the public expense, and that teo 
at a total cost less than that of maintain 
ing anumber of isolated and inefficient 
small schools. 

New York has a statute authorizing the 
consolidation of weak schools at the dis- 
cretion of the trustees of district schools. 
Wisconsin has abeut twenty such ‘con- 
solidated ” scheols, and a somewhat simi- 
lar statute is pending in the Maryland 
legislature. 

For thirty years Massachusetts has had 
a statute which authorizes local authori- 
ties to raise money to provide “for the 
conveyance of pupils to and from the 
public schools.” “Fer eighteen years,” 
says the report of arural district of Massa- 
chusetts, “ we have had the best attend- 
ance from the transported children. We 
have saved the town at least $600 a year. 
All the childrem attend well equipped 
school-houses at the center. The schools 
are graded, and everybody is converted to 
the plan. There is no way to bring the 
country schools up but to consolidate 
them.” 

In Iowa also the consolidation of schools 
has been tried with success. “The ex- 
periment,” says Governor Shaw in are- 
cent message, ‘‘ of maintaining a central 
township graded school, te and from 
which the pupils are conveyed in carriages 
at public expense has been most satisfac- 
tery in results. The enrollment has been 
invariably increased, and the attendance 
made more regular; better teachers have 
been employed, with correspondingly im- 
proved scholarship; and in addition the 
expenses have been very considerably re- 
duced.” 

The distance to which children may be 
advantageously conveyed varies with the 
character of the reads, but the average is 


about four miles and the longest route|’ 


should hardly exceed six miles. Im an 
Iowa county six contracts were made for 
1900-I, each covering one of six routes. 





For Slant Writing: 


404, 351, 303, 604 E. F., 
603 E. F., 601 E. F., 


G LLO 1047 (Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For Vertical Writing: 1045 (Verticular), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
For Semi-slant: 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
EIGHEST QUALITY, therefore MOST DURABLE and CHEAPEST. 3 t \ \" 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. i 


464 8# ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM # #4 # 


We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
uperior quality and permanent value. ALL “AKENFRUMTHK ORIGIN SL PA NTINGS, 
New catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 600 illustrations, is sent on approval to 
teachers upon receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prepaid in good condition within a 
week. We offer special discounts. | a. d 3 ; 

Our new illustrated leaflet ‘‘ Animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures for High schools are 
mailed free on application. 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
FINE ART PUBLISHERS. 


GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
PUBLISHERS 


Chancellor's Series of Elementary School Mathematics 


Arithmetic, Inventional Geometry,—Algebra. A new series of Arithmetics in 7 
books by grades or in 3 books by series. 


1,000 Pages—I5,000 Problems 


These arithmetics are based upon the principles of the new education: that 
schools must reflect the best of real life, must develop the children’s activities through 
their interests, and must utilize the results of the modern sciences which relate to 


education. 
GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Catalogue sent on application 
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NEW YORK 
5 W. 18th Street 


IMPROVED 


Scholar’s Companion 


PATENTED NOV. 26, 1901 


.Hon.Thos. J. Kirk, Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of California, heartily en- 
dorses it as follows: “I have no hesitation in 


BOSTON OFFICE CHICAGO 


110 Boylston Street 203 Michigan Avenue 





would be glad to see the attachment on every 
public school pupil’s desk.” 

This COMPANION holds pen, pencil, eraser. 
and ruler, and keeps them from dropping to the 
floor. The Scrap Paper case keeps the desk 
neat, and floor tidy. 


For Sale by All Dealers 
COMFORT MANUFACTURING CO., Oakiand, Cal. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY 
« SUPPLY COMPANY 


15 Harcourt Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
















The Comfort Chamois 
Pen-Wiper is the best 5-cent 
Pen-Wiper made. 





Importers and Manufacturers of Chemical, 
Physical, and Biological Apparatus. Our ap- 
——» paratus is of the best quality and our prices are 
the lowest. 
Send for Catalogues. 


pronuncing it a very useful school article and - 
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‘When the roads are muddy,” says al 
writer inthe March Forum, ‘ the drivers 
begin to collect children as early as 7:15 to 
8:15 A. M., returning them to their homes 
at 4:45 to 5:45 P.M. Thecontractors are 
held to careful restrictions. They must 
furnish suitable covered vehicles, safe and 
strong, with comfortable seats; strong, 
safe and quiet teams, with proper har 
nesses; warm, comfortable blankets or 
robes sufficient for the best protection and 
cemfort of each and all of the pupils to 
and from the public school building and 
their respective homes—all to be subject 
to the inspection and approval of the 
school board. They must arrive at the | 
school-house not earlier than 8:40 A. M., or | 
later than 8:45. They must personally 
drive and manage their own teams; they | 
may not drive faster than a trot, or race | 
with others; they must conduct them- | 
selves properly, refrain from improper | 
language in the presence of pupils, and | 
from the use of liquor and tobaeco; and | 
they must keep order and report improper 
conduct onthe part of scholars. Each | 
contractor, except one who receives $25 
receives $30 per month, and halfa | s | 
pay is retained to insure the fulfilment of | 
the details of the contract.’ 

The cost of schooling per pupil in 1900 | | 
was but $2.31, against $5.03 under the old | 
system of scattered schools. Attendance | 
rose from 90 to 200 and first-class teach- | 
ing was substituted for the impoverished | | 
curriculum and poor instruction of the | 

| 
j 
| 








older way. 


Cuba’s Needs. 


The secretary of public instruction in | 
Cuba would like about $4,000,000 the com- 
ing year for tne work of his department, 
but the defeat of Cuban reciprocity by 
our Congress has probably destroyed 
all chances of the money being forthcom- 
ing. The school enrollment of Cuba iast 
year was about 47 per cent. of the school 
population. Besides reading, writing, and 
arithmetic a majority of the students took 
also spelling, geography, grammar, draw- 
ing, and hygiene. Tbe history ot Cuba 
was studied by two-fifths of the pupils, 
map-drawing by one-fifth, but English by 
less than one-thirtieth. 


Chicago Items. 


The trustees of the Chicago Public 
Library are planning to extend the library 
setvice by placing branch libraries in some 
of the school buildings where the books 
will be more readily accessible to the pu- 
pils than in the various delivery stations. 


Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, president of 
Armour Institute, who is now in London, 
has been asked to succeed Dr. Joseph 
Parker at the Congregational City Tem- 
.ple. Dr. Parker is aged and wishes to re- 
tire. 


Prof. Trigg on Literary College Course. 


In an address before the graduates of 
the Jewish training school in Chieago 
Prof. Oscar L. Trigg, of the University of 
Chicago, made a plea for more schools of 
technology and fewer colleges devoted 
principally to the literary course on the 
ground that the latter is no preparation 
for active participation in the affairs of the 
world under present conditions. 


Two Opinions of the Kindergarten. 


The Rev. John W. Poland, S.J.,at a 
session of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges in Chicago, is reported to have 
said that the kindergarten ‘‘has a ten- 
dency to lower the mental and moral 
powers of children by giving them their 
own way and making things too easy for 
them.” But Judge Tuthill, of the Juvenile 
Court, disagrees with Father Poland in 
this. The Judge thinks that “the kinder- 
ten is the true idea of education. It is the 
development of power, of ability to do 
something, and it also has the added ad- 
vantage of being pleasing and attractive.” 


RY [Mic.by Soon APPARATUS FOR THE 
Guu we SUPPLY TEACHING oF PHYSICS 


We are now selling the Crowell Cabinet No. 1 (500 
now in use); the Crowell Cabinet No. 2, a less ex- 
pensive but ‘complete equipment; the Regents’ Set, 
planned especially for the New York course; also a 
complete Electrical Outfit. 

— of the Crowell Cabinet, Yor August averaged one 


THE (Gowen. ato 





*iaiy October 1, the Columbia Program Clock, 
constructed on an ‘entirely new plan; simple and inex- 
pensive. Write for circular. 

Columbia Micrometer, measures to one-half inch 
by thousandths. As good as the best. Guaranteed ac- 
curate. Price, $2.90 

Get our prices on Chemicals, Chemical Glassware, 
Manual Training Supplies, Pictures and Casts for Dec- 
oration, and General § upplies. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Eastern Ofiee: Hamilton, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 








HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Faultless and Standard 
Automatic Desks  # 











{ Design 
Perfect in-< Densiwetion 
Finish 


Noiseless in Operation. 


Write for Circulars and Price List. Liberal 
Terms to Agents. 




















McINTOSH LANTERN LEADS 


AT THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


You cannot afford to let your 
l} Ba School continue to use old-fashioned 
Vi ) apparatus. You must adopt new 
and up-to-date methods if you ex- 
pect success. Write to us about it. 


McIN TOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 


MARSH gevorving BooK case 


Solid Oak. oD Well Finished. 2a Price, $10, 








So Much for So Little Astonishes All. 


Shelves, 15 x 15 in.; Adjustable Top, 14 x 18 in.: Between Shelves, 12 in.; 
Height from Floor, 12 in.: Height over all, 34in : Shelf Room, 6 ft. Recog: 
nized all over the Civilized World unequaled’ as an Office or Library 
article. Over 50,000 now used ~ | Editors, Bankers, Officials, the Profes- 
sions, and business men. Used for Reading Stand. Directory Stand, 
Music Stand, Atlas Stand, Album Stand, Bible Stand, Dictionary Stand, 
Lecture Stand, ei Stand, Office stand, Revolving Case for Keference, 
Law, Medical, and Religious. Books. Just what every professional and 
business man needs for books of reference. 

Sample, to introduce, sent knecked down in 20 lb. pkg. for $4.50, less 
$1.00 to cover express—net $3.50, or 2 for $6.00. AGENTS WANTED. 


MARSH MFG. CO., 542 Lake St., CHICAGO 


OLCOTT’S DEDBLAK SLATING 


Used by Chicago Board of Education in Barrel Lots | 








When you are tired writing on ‘ slick’”’ blackboards, 
send $3.00 for a gallon of Otcott’s Dedblak Slating 
and make a board on which the crayon won't sip. 


J. M.. OLCOTT 6& CO. 


63 Fifth Avenue All kinds of school sup- 167-169 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK plies at closest prices CHICAGO. 
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New York City Items, 


Every effort is being made under the 
present board of edueation to supply 
needed accommodations, and to improve 
the sanitary conditions of existing schools. 
For these purposes $600,000 of school- 
house bonds have been issued, and other 
liabilities of $1,000,000 have been assumed. 

The health of the children is receiving 
increased attention. More out-door play 
grounds are being provided, the greater 
use is made of roof gardens, and the sys- 
tem of free baths now in operation in many 
schools is to be extended. Athletic and 
gymnastic exercises will also be cultivated 
more generally under careful supervision. 


A Teachers’ Course in Genetic 
Psychology. 


The Associate Alumnz of the Nermal 
college will have a course of thirty lectures 
and demonstrations, by Professor Earl 
Barnes, on “ Genetic Psychology.” Each 
of the lectures will occupy about fort 
minutes, after which the teachers will 
work with Mr. Barnes for an hour and a 
quarter on data gathered from American 
and English schools. Representative 
type-studies will be taken up on children’s 
thinking, their moral ideas, etc., and data 
collected from schools and homes will be 


The Old Way 


Of Treating Stomach Trouble and Indi- 
gestion, a Barbarous and Useless One. 





We say the o/d way, but really it is the 
common and usual one at the present time, 
and many dyspeptics, and physicians as 
well, consider the first step in attempting 
to cure indigestion is to diet, either by 
selecting certain food and rejecting others, 
or to greatly diminish the quantity of food 
usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is 
by many supposed to be the first essential 
in the cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the starva- 
tion cure for stomach trouble has been 
proven time and again, but still the usual 
advice, when dyspepsia makes its appear- 
ance, is a course of dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish 
and unscientific to recommend dieting or 
starvation to a person suffering from ys- 
pepsia, because indigestion itself starves 
every organ and every nerve and fiber in 
the body. 

Whatis needed is abundant nutrition, 
not less, and this means plenty of good, 
wholesome, well-cooked food and some 
natural digestive to assist the weak 
stomach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted 
and this is the way they cure the worst 
cases of stomach trouble. 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome 
foed, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
digest it for him. 

And this is in accordance with nature 
and common sense, because in this way 
the whole system is nourished and the 
overworked stomach rested, because the 
tablets will digest the food, whether the 
stomach works er not. One of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets will digest 1,800 grains 
of meet, eggs, and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is a remedy of extra- 
ordinary value and probably is the purest 
and safest remedy for stomach troubles. 

No persons suffering from poor digestion 
and lack of appetite could fail to be imme- 
diately and permanently benefited if they 
would make it a practice to take one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal, 
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**Gee Whizz! Ten thousand school-ma’ams in town.”’ 
A bright Minneapolis newspaper cartoonist’s view of the eftect of the N. E. A. upon the small boy. 


worked up and carefully discussed. The 
literature of each subject will be discussed, 
and reports will be presented covering the 
work so fardone. Reading lists will be 
put in the students’ hands in advance of 
each meeting. 

A syllabus has been issued which enu- 
merates these subjects: 

1. Genetic Psychology; its Methods 
and Aims. 

2. The Psychology of the Lower Ani- 
mals, 

3. The Psychology of the Higher Ani- 
mals. 

4. Anthropelogy; its Methods and Re- 
sults. 

5. The Subjective Life ef Primitive 
Man. 

6. Child-study; its Metheds and Limi- 
tations. 

From this point on material will be drawn 
in each lecture from animal psychology, 
from anthropology, and from child-study. 

7. Laws of Physical Growth. 

8. Physical Degenerates.’ 

g. The Specia! Senses. 

to. The Emotions. 

11. Observation. 

12. Imitation. 

13. Growth of Thought: 

14. Imagination. 

15. Memory. 

16. Grewth of Aesthetic Sense. 

17. Development of the Moral Nature. 

18. Criminal Instincts. 

Ig. Punishments and Rewards. 

20. Growth of Religious Ideas. 

21. Social Instincts. 

22. Acquisitive Tendencies. 

23. Growth of Political Ideas. 

24. Growth of Domestic Interests. 


The application of these studies to the 
teaeher’s work will be presented in the fol- 
lowing topics: 


, 25. Children’s Interests in the Curricu- 
um. : 
26. Growth of Interests in Language. 

27. Growth of Interests in Number. 

28. Growth of Interests in Geography. 

29. Growth of Interests in History. 

30. Growth of Interests in Nature. 

The lectures willbe given on Saturday 
mornings, beginning October 4, 1902, at 
10.30 A. M., in the West Library Normal 
college. The terms for the full course to 


members of the alumpz, is $10.00; to| 


others, $12.00. A deposit fee of $2.00, 
which will be deducted from the fee for 
the course, is required from all applicants. 





Further information may be obtained by 
addressing Miss Ella Hastings, 119 East 
Eighty-Sixth street, who is the chairman 
of the education committee. 


The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and puritier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that ¢he more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impur- 
ities always present in the stomach and 
intestines, and carries them out of the sys- 
tem. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking, or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. : 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 





further acts as a natural and eminently 


safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the poison 
of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges ; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
torm or rather in the form of large, 
pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal be- 
ing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges willsoon 
tellin a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purify the breath, mouth, and throat; I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and 
altho in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet I believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than 
in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.” 
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For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 
NO OTHER “JUST AS GOOD.” 


Made of specially tempered wire, does not bend; 
sharp point, easil 


Safety Pins and let them demonstrate their super- 
jority. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 








LANGUAGES {er set stugy, 
CORTINA’S METHOD complete 
,etc., in 20 Lessons 


ench, -50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposition. 


French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 
10 Records, lang., $10 
PHONOGRAPH {35 Secaras.eny lang... 910 


1. VeRBos EsP4Noues, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
2. ConTINa’sSp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 
NO CORTINA SERIES. 
1. Despues pe La Livvis, annotated.. 250. 
2. Ex Inp1ano, Spanish and English... 80c. 
8 Ex Inp1ano, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
4. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 7c. 
5. Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50e. 
6. Ex Frvat Da NorMA, annot’din Eng. 75c 
¢. Moperos Para CaRTAs, Epon. Bng.. 75¢ 
8. Fortuna, 4stories,ann’t’din English 85c. 
9. TemPRANO, ¥ Con SoL..do.,.... do... 35¢. . 
Cat.of othertext and imported Spanish Books. 


@ D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES. 
44 West 847TH STREET, New York. 








A Skin ot Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, Seavnrir 


Removes Tan, 


No 
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virtues it has 
stood the test of 
54 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
$ : e ‘ The distin- 
y . guished Dr.L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “‘As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of ali the Skin preparations." One bot- 
tle will last six months using it every day. GOU- 
RAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 
perfiuous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, vig he 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Canadas, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at RK. H. Macy’s Wana 
maker’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. t#" Beware 
of Base Imitations. 1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 

any one selling the same. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


562 W. 235d St... N.Y. City. 





Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephene in advance for visitors. 


How to Become an Athlete 
Without a Trainer ~ 


Buy a copy of the 


“Athletes’ Guide” 


How to train for jumping, running, weight- 
throwing, pole vaulting, and hurdling. Advice 
to beginners, important A. A. U. Rulesand their 
explanations. Llustrated from photographs of 
champion athletes in action. 





PRICE, 10 CENTS. 
For sale by all newsdealers, and 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New.York Bé Chicago] 


Denver 





Literary News. 


The new English edition of 7he World’s 
Werk is to be edited in England by Heary 
Norman, M. P., to make it a thoroly Eng- 
lish magazine. But it will be set with 
American type on American machines, and 
printed on American paper with American 
presses. The American publishers, 
Doubleday, Page & Co., have made the 
final arrangements for its initial appear- 
ance in November. 


Owen Wister’s nevel Zhe Virginian : 
a Horseman of the Plains ran inte its fif- 
tieth thousand within six weeks of its pub- 
lication. 


Little, Brown & Co., will issue as ene ef 
their early autumn books, “Brenda's 
Cousin at Radcliffe,” by Helea Leah Reed. 
Miss Reed, whe is herself a Radcliffe grad- 
uate, is the first to picture life at this 
unique Cambridge college. 


A nevelty in fall books from The Baker 
& Taylor Co., which promises te be very 
attractive, isa cempilation of eoffee his- 
tory, coffee anecdetes, and ceffee verse, 
including recipes fer the making of coffee 
from the leading chefs of the country, by 
Arthur H. Gray. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Company are now 
printing a new edition of What /s Werth 
While, by Anna R. Brown Lindsay. 
Since this inspiring booklet appeared a 
few years ago,'the demand forit has caused 
numeroas editions. The present printing 
brings the total number of copies te twe 
hundred thousand. 


Miss Carolyn Wells has written for all 
ages and in all appreved styles, and she 
shows no signs of exhaustion. At present 
a new book from her pen is announced for 
fall publication by A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany, a colleetion of prose and verse fer 
the edification of the younger generation, 
with the general title of The Pete and Polly 
Steries. The illustrations are by Miss 
Fanny Young Cory. 


Dr. Orison Swett Marden, editor of Sxc- 
cess, has received maagy encomiums for his 
book, Pushing te the Front, published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


An edition of Lessing’s Nathan Der 
Wetse has been issued by the American 
Book Company. It was prepared espe- 
cially for mature students, and furnishes 
all the material necessary for a critical 
study and a correct appreciation of the 
play. 

The Century Company is about to bring 
out an edition of the Bible for children. 
The appeal of the Bible to children’s minds 
is both natural and simple, yet there are 
some things in it which careful parents 
would keep from their children, and in 
reading it aloud to young children one 
often skips what seems unsuitable. These 
omitted parts include genealogies, also, 
and whatever we regard as unprofitable 
for the yeung listeners. The present issue 
of The Century Company has been 
arranged by the Rev. Francis Brown, 
D.D.,-of the Union Theological seminary, 
New York, and Bishop Potter furnishes 
the introduction. It aims to be made up 
entirely of the parts of the Bible suitable 
for children, and it has been so divided 
into subjects as to form complete stories. 
The life of Jesus has been put together in 
a continuous account taken frem the four 
— The book will be illustrated 
in color. 


Feanne D’ Arc, the book to be issued by 
MeClare, Phillips & Company, is made up 
of translations frem the verbatim reports 
in Latin of the eeclesiastical proceedings 
in the trial of the heroine of Orleans. 


Mr. Kipling has completed the illustra- 
tions for the Just Se Steries, which 
Doubleday, Page & Co. announce as ready 
for publication. 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

it may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 








Goop |ncomes 


IMI ADE 


BY SELLING OUR CELEBRATED GOODS 
Te 


PER CENT. COMMISSION 





ONLY SSC A LB. 


In absolutely rent ge 1-Ib. trade-mark bags, 


preserving strength and flavor indefinitely, 
even if open 


ed. 
Other Goed Coffees, - 12tol5ealb. 
Exoellent Teas in the Cup, 30, 35, 60ca1b, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
te custemers, bound in cloth, 325 pp., 2,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 
The Great American Tea Co. 


ay P. ©. BOX 289 & 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 

















ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and I Ith Street, 
(Opp. Grace Church) NEW YORK. 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Centraily located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Cuas. Leicu, Manager. 


























BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH BOOKS for 
Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


y id to pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 
WILLIAM! R. JENKINS, 
851 & 8s3 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





Economy and the best results are 
alike subserved by the use of 


2oth Century Ink Essence 


in schools. 

Ahigh grade Ink, reduced to animpalpable 
powder. Dissolves readily in cold water and 
produces a perfect Writing Fluid. Sold in quart, 
gallon package, etc.. at wonderfully low prices. 

For 60 cts., the usual price for a quart ofink, 
I will send you 4 one-quart packages. Samples, 

uotation on specified quantities and further in- 

ormation on request. 


C. A. BLACK, 


36 Cornell Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Pears 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 


for shaving. Pears was 


the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap 


Established over 100 years. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred er Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


n Assets over 
Three Hundred oil i Fifty. two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
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It contains all the elements neces- ‘ 

\ sary for nourishment of Muscle, Bone < 

)) and Brain, K 

» Most easy of digestion, most pleas- 

» ant to the taste, of all breakfast foods. 
Children thrive on 








It does not irritate the most delicate stomach. 
Tell your grocer that it is Wheatlet you want. 


END YOUR NAME AND 
’ " ADDRESS FOR BOOKLET. 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


los toms Los Som Lom Zo. 
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New York; New York City, 
109 West Fifty-Fourth ren 
KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMEN 
ETHICAL CULTURB SCHOOLS. 


Two Years’ Course—Opens October Ist. 
Circulars sent on application. 
Frank A. Manny,Supt. MissCarolineT. Haven, Prin, 


RUDDERS PASTS, sci Asthma, 


y mail, 35 cen 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Gaahaneva, Mass. 


SCHOOL BELLS su "st? 


etc., free, 
mosHANe! BELLY FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Mid. 











READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


Books Under Way. 


(Continued from page 222.) 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
“The Book of Nature Myths,” by Flor- 
ence Holbrook. 

“Student’s History of English Litera- 
ture,” by Prof. William E. Simonds. 

““A Study of Prose Fiction,” by Bliss 
Perry. 

Longmans, Green & Company. 

‘‘The Land of the Latins,” by Ashton 
: Willard, author ef “Modern Italian 

rt.” 

“Higher Mathematics for Students of 
Chemistry and Physics,” by J. W. Mellor, 
Owens college, Manchester, England. 

“A Text-Book of Electro-Chemistry,” 
by Svante Arrhenius, University of Steck- 
holm. 

“Characters of Theophrastus,” by C. E. 
Bennett and W. A. Hammond, Cornell 
university. 

Rand, McNally & Company. 

“Language thru Nature, Literature, 
and Art,” by H. Avis Perdue andSarah E. 
Griswold. Illustrated. Cloth, 238 pages; 
35c. 

“Eskimo Stories,” by Mary E. Smith. 
Illustrated. Cleth, 189 pages ; 35c. 

“Viking Tales,” by Jennie Hall. [llus- 
trated. Cloth, 206 pages ; 35c. 

“The Cricket on the Hearth,” by €harles 
Dickens. Edited by George B. Aiton. II- 
lustrated. Cloth, 176 pages; 25c. In 
‘The Canterbury Classics ” series. 

‘‘Hand-Loom Weaving: A Manual for 
Teachers,” by Mattie PhippsTodd. Intro- 
duction by Alice W. Cooley. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 160 pages ; $1.00. 

“Stories of Mother Goose Village,” by 
Madge A. Bigham. Illustrated. Cloth, 190 
pages ; 35c. 

“Treasure Island,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Edited by Theda Gildemeister. 
Tllustrated. Cloth 300 pages; in “The 
Canterbury Classics ” series. 

“The King of the Golden River,” by 
John Ruskia. Edited by Katharine Lee 
Bates. Illustrated. Cloth, 76 pages; 25c. 
In ‘‘ The Canterbury Classics” series. 

“King Arthur and his Knights.” by 
Maude L. Radford. Illustrated. Cloth, 
224 pages; 35c. 

“Wings and Stings,” by Agnes McClel- 
lan Daulton. Cloth, 180 pages; 35c. 

‘““Composition and Rhetoric, Based on 
Literary Models,” by Rose M Kavana and 
Arthur Beatty. Illustrated. Cloth, 440 
pages; $1.00. 

“The Teaching of Arithmetic and Ele- 
mentary Algebra,” by Clinton S. Osborn. 
Cloth, 75 pages: 75c. 

“The Tree and Shrub Calendar,” by 
Clarence Moores Weed. 80 pages; 10c. 

“The Wild Flower Calendar,” by Clar- 
ence Moores Weed. 80 pages ; 10s. 

“A First Book in Business Methods,” 
by William P. Teller, and Henry E. Brown. 
McClure, Phillips & Company. 

Gabrie] Tolliver, by Joel Chandler 
Harris. 

“The Ragged Edge,” by John T. MclIn- 
tyre. 

i heey Low: Her Book and Heart,” 
by George Madden Martin. 

“Golden Numbers,” edited by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and Nora Archibald 
Smith. 

“Indian Boyhood,” by Charles A. East- 





municating with advertisers. 
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We welcome students with unlim- 
ited ambition and offer every facility 
for thorough work in all departments 
of Music, Literature and Elocution. 

Our new building is completed and 
sets the standard of the world. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
All particulars and year-book will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 














COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 
The professional school of Columbia University 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
— superintendents, and inst: uctors in 
normal schools and ae yee to both sexes. 
owships and Scholar- 
ships amounting to $6,000 
Teach ers annually. Degree of B.S. 
he oe on = sore of 
egiate 
Colle e Taman ‘followed by a two- 
feat course leading to the 
chelor’s Diploma in Sec- 
ondary Teaching, Elementary Teaching, Kinder- 
garten, Fine Arts, Domestic Art, pomestic 
Science, Music, or Manual Training, Graduate 
courses leading to the Master’s and octor’s Di- 
plomasin the various Soptecmest of the College, 
or to the Degrees of A. dPh.D. Catalogues 
sent on application to the secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph. D., Dean. 











in the following courses for home study, under the 
direction of specialists: ILLUSTRATING, ADVER- 
TISEMENT-WRITING, CARIC ATURE, JOUR- 

ALISM. P ‘-READING c NG 
STENOGRAPHY, and PRACTICAL EL ECTRIC- 
ITY. We trust you for tuition until we secure for 
youaposition. We advertise all over the country for 
positions for our students. In Illustrating and Ad- 
ver tisement Writing we find a market for our stu- 
dent’s work. In igen a full particulars mention 
subject you wish to st 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
N. ¥. Office, 150 Nassau St. Box 690, Scranton, Pa. 


NATURE 
At. 


READERS. 


This series ef books for Supplementary 
Reading serves admirably to introduce 
children in elementary grades to a pleas- 
ant acquaintance with the various phases 
of nature. They are prepared by a well- 
known writer, nicely illustrated and charm- 
ingly written. The low price of Five Cents 
a Copy makes it possible te supply a 
whole class at trifling cost. The fifteen 
numbers now ready—all for the second 
and third grades—are as follows: 


No. 1. Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 
ss The Spring Beauty and Anemone. 

The Squirrel and his Home. 

Bitter Cress and Roses. 

The Story of a Beehive. 

Golden Rod and Aster. 

Stories About Birds. 

Christmas Stories. 

Hiawatha and Its Author. 

. Whittier and his Snowbound. 

. Thanksgiving Stories. 

. Two Fairy Stories. 

‘** 18. Robinson Crusoe 

“ 14, Jack and the Bean Stalk. 

“ 15. Stories about Animals. 


E L Kettoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 
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READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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A.T ANKENY, MINNEAPOLIS. 
CHAIRMAN NORMAL SECTIONs 
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PROF. DAVID PELMLEY, 
ILL ,STATE NORMAL ce 


N. E. A, Impressions of a Minneapolis Newspaper Cartoonist. 


“Little Stories of Married Life,” by 
Mary Stewart Cutting. 

“The Whole in the Wall,” by Arthur 
Morrison. 

“The Complete Works of William Haz- 
litt. Vols. I,, II, IIL. 


Doubleday, Page & Company. 


“Tangled up in Beulah Land,” by J. P. 
Mowbray. 

“The Memoirs of a Contemporary.” 
Translated by Lionel Strachey. 

*“ Andrew Carnegie. A Sketch of His 
Life,” by Barnard Alderson. 

‘* American Masters of Painting,” new 
illustrated edition. By Charles H. Caffin. 

“Practical - Cooking and Serving,” by 
Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill. 

“Patience, or Bunthorne’s Bride,” by 
W.S. Gilbert. Vol. Il. of the Variorum 
and Definitive Edition ef the Works of 
Edward Fitzgerald. 

“The Wooing of Judith,” by Sara Beau- 
mont Kennedy. 

“The Freeman and Other Poems,” by 
Ellen Glasgow. 

“Rhymes and Roundelays.”, 


The Baker & Taylor Company. 

“Recollections of a Long Life,” by Rev. 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 

“Help and Good Cheer,” by Rev. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D. D 

“Reciprocity,” by Profs. J. Laurence 
Laughlin and H. Parker Willis. 

“Life of Ulrich Zwingli,” by Samuel 
Simpson. 

“Over the Black Coffee,” compiled by 
Arthur Gray. 

“Valid Objections to So-Called’ Chris- 
tian Science,” by Rev. Andrew F. Under- 
hill. 

B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

‘Open Door to Literature Readers,” by 
E. C. Branson, teacher of pedagogy in 
Georgia State normal school, author of 
“Methods of Teaching Reading,” etc. 

“Open Door to American Literature,” 
by E. C. Branson. 


“Open Door to English Literature,” by 
E. C. Branson. 

Macaulay—“ Essays on Milton and Addi- 
son,” edited by C. Alphonso Smith, of the 
University of Louisiana. 

Milton—“L’ Allegro, I] Penseroso, Comus 
and Lycidas.” Edited by Benjamin Sledd, 
of Wake Forest College, North Carolina. 

Shakespeare—Macbeth, edited by John 
B. Henneman, M. A., Ph. D., of the Univer- 
sity of the South. 

Tennyson—“ The Princess.” Edited by 
Charles W. Kent, M.A., Ph. D., of the 
University of Virginia. 

Addison—‘“‘ The Sir Roger De Coverley. 
Papers” from “The Spectator.” Edited by 
Lancelot M. Harris, of the College of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Pope—“ Homer’s Iliad. Book I. VI., 
XXII.,” and XXIV. Edited by Francis E. 
Shoup and Isaac Ball, M. A., master in St. 
Matthew’s Grammar school, Dallas, Texas. 





Man is Four. 


“The man who knows not and knows 
not he knows not, he is a fool—shun him. 

“The man who knows not and knows 
he knows not, he is simple—teach him ; 

“The man who knows and knows not 
he knows, he is asleep—waken hitn; 

“The man who knows and knows that 
he knows, he is wise—follow him.” 


Antikamnia tablets have no unfavorable 
effects. As a reliever of neuralgie pain, 
dependent upon whatever cause, they are 
of great value. In the intense pains ever 
present in the pelvic disturbances of 
women, they are to be preferred. The 
adult dose is two five-grain tablets re- 
peated in two hours. 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 


Mrs. WInsLow's SOOTHING Syrup has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS pa NS OF MOTH- 
ERS for THEIR CHILDR WH 'E. 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. OO 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIO, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Draggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for rs. Winslow's Soothing 
Seren." and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
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The Improved Pianoforte 


The STEINERTONE 


is now on sale at the 


Steinertone Building 


87-89 FIFTH AVE, 
What Is the Steinertone Pianoforte? 


This question occupies the minds of 
musicians and those who love 
to play the piano. 


The Steinertone is an improvement over 
the present pianoforte, being provided 
with a new and ingeniously constructed 
action that offers to the performer the 
means to draw out of his instrument great 
tone volumes that contain such musical 
qualities, both in the softest and loudest 
tones, as are not found in the pianoforte 
now in use. It is not generally known by 
piano purchasers that the action in the 
present piano is almost a whole century in 
use, and that on account of this antiquated 
system many of the hidden beauties of a 
sounding board cannot properly be 
brought to light. The action used in the 
Steinertone Piano is the invention of 
Morris Steinert, and on account ef its 
novel construction endows the piano with 
those delicate and soul-inspiring charac- 
teristics that are usually absent in this 
special instrument. In addition toits tone 
producing attributes,a most decided ad- 
vancement is also made toward greater 
hammer repetition and elasticity of touch. 
The Steinertones are in the grand and up- 
right pianos, and special emphasis must 
be laid to the Steinertone Upright, which, 
tho ordinarily less developed in this speci- 
men of pianoforte, is equally as good as 
the finest grand. 

The Steinertone Company, in recom- 
mending the Steinertone to the considera- 
tion of piano buyers, begs to say that its 
instruments are sought for and find read 
acceptance by the most musical people all 
over the land. The prices of the Steiner- 
tone are low and within the reach of every 
one who wishes also to obtain the finest 
and most artistic piano manufactured. 

The kind inspection of these instru- 
ments is most respectfully solicited. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, 
The Steinertone Building, 
87-89 Fifth Ave., - = New York. 








Payne’s 100 Lessons in 
Nature. 


By Frank O. Payne, well known as a 
writer on science teaching in educational 
papers and as an institute instructor. Na- 
ture study is being introduced into most 
progressive schools. This is the book 
that teachers need to help them. It in- 
dicates a method, marks out an attractive 
series of lessons, gives many model lessons 
that have proved successful in the author’s 
own school, suggests to teachers many 
ways of making the work of greatest value 
as well as interest, and is fully illustrated. 
It covers a field not occupied by any 
other book and is indispensable to any 
one who would be highly successful in this 
work, 


Size 7 1-2 x 5 inches. 201 pages. 49 illustrations. 
Paper, price. heretofore, $1.00: now as above. This 
year /ree with either of Kellogg’s $1.00 periodicals 


FR. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East oth Street, New York. 
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Bibliography of Supplementary Reading. 


In the iotlowing moe will be found a list of books that may be used in the various grades of rey for supplementary reading. The grades in 


which these are to 


grammar, or high school) will be a sufficient guide. We 


used are indicated in many cases yb ah in parentheses; in other cases, t 
lieve that a list of this kind has never before been compiled for the use of teac 
mg matter consists of additional matter used for 


others who purchase school books; its great value will be aprerent at once. Supplementary | 


various purposes. It may be 


used to train pupils in the 
been included—as literature, nature stud 1 Seoerarhy, 


school studies will be greatly increased i these books are used aright. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
Am. Bk.—American Book Company. 
Appleton.—D. Apoteten 5 meatus 
, RE gt ‘Go 
n —The Uy peena 
Crane.—Crane & Com 
Ed. Go,—Edueational quam Company. 
ESR.—Eclectie — oOo 
" — mpany. 
tinn.—Ginn & cureey 
HEC.—Heath’s E ‘Classics. 
FCC.—Five Cent Classics. 
Globe.—Globe School _— Company. 
Heath.—D. C. Heath & Company. 
Holt.—Hen Holt & ae 
Houghton.—Houghton, Miffi "% Com 
Johnson.—B. F. Johnson Publishing owe. 
Kellogg.—E. L. Kellogg & Company. 
—! & Shepard. 
Lippincott.—J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Longmans.—Longmans, Green & Company. 
Maynard.—Maynard, Merrill & Company. 
Macmillan.—Macmillan oa. 
MECS.—Maynard’s English Classic Series. 
Morse.—The Morse Company. 
Nelson.—T. Nelson & Sons. 
>utnam.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
tand.—Rand, McNally & Company. 
2LS.—Riverside Literature Series. 
Sanborn.—Benj. H. Sanborn & Company. 
Scribner.—Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
3cott.—Scott, Forsman & Company. 
SLS.—Standard Literature Series. 
Siiver.-caltver. Burdett & Company. 
Univ.—University Publishing Company. 
Werner.—Werner School Book Company. 
Western.—Western py © House. 
Whitaker.—Whitaker & Ray Company. 


bef bot 








Standard Series. 


Academy Series of English Classics. A large 
number of volumes of the best literature, 
— by well known educators. ag 40c. 


& B. 

Alden’s Popular Classics and Classic Fiction. 
Many volumes of the world’s most famous 
writings. 3 to 15c. ea. 

Appleton’s Home Reading Books. Edited by 
William T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., = 8. —_ 
missioner of education. Presents upon 
systematic plan the best available literature 
in the various fields of human learning. 
tractively illustrated and in uniform binding. 

eton 

Cassell’s National Library. A series of Tinglish 
classics in paper covers, comp a la 
— of Bene: so 00; “= 3; su 
scription price per year, ; single num- 
bers, 10c. Cassell & Co., Lt. 

Classios for Children for School and Home. Com- 


plete works so far as possible from the great . 


masters, specially edited to meet the wants 
= the young people in school and —" = 


0 80c. 
Eclectic School copious 
fully edited, oe) muctratedy han ndsomely 


bound in cloth Bk. 

Eclectic English che * i of Bnglish “liter- 
ature tee school use; over 40 volumes. The 
texts are carefully edited and accompanied 
by adequate explanatory notes. Uniform 
style, boards, with cloth backs. 20 y A . 


Five Cent Classics. ow copies 7c.: five or 
more, 5c. ea., postpaid. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Great Artists Series for Young Folks. 24 vols., 
illustrated with half tone engravings. 10c. ea. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
Heath’s English Classic Series. Accurate and 
authentic in text; scholarly introductions and 
interpretative notes; illustrations spirited and 
correct. to 50c. Hea 
Heath’s Home and School Classics. For children 
and youth. E. E. Hale, ed. Complete — 
with only such changes as are nece nace BD 
fit them for home and school. Attractively 
illustrated. Pap., 10 and 15c. ea.; cl., 20 to 
40c. Hea the 
Harper’s School ree. Convenient in size and 
shape for school ses. Cloth, convenient 
--~ —s -* e, clear type, ood, he 4 
16mo., 30c. . Bk. 
aan Series Eng) slish Classics. W. P. Trent, 
hy LL.D., ond John B. i 


Ph. eds. 

maidens Literature Series. ——— 
reading for the use of higher grade classes. 
Edited by Frank Lincoln Olmstead. Illustra- 
tions and maps. $1.25 per vol. Putnam. 

Lake English Classics. Many volumes of the 
best literature. 25 to 40c. Scott. 

Little Classic Series. From the world’s best 
literature. Full- -page portrait of the author 
in each .. 32 i Gi.5 5 _ 10c. ea. Flanagan. 

Maynard’s es. With few 
exceptions, = aaaae is a complete work 
of a single author. Introductions, = 
ical sketches, and notes. Single nos ‘te 7a. 

Mayna 

Riverside Art Series. Pictures from the works 
of the great masters; explanatory text edited 
by Estelle M. Hurll. Issued —- post- 
paid, 35c.; cl., 50c. net. Houghto 

Riverside Biographical Series. Short ‘stndies of 
great Americans. Small 16mos. School ed., 
ea., 50c. net, postpaid. Library ed. a? 

oug! 


Riverside Literature Series. Introdu netions, 
notes, historical and biographical sketches, 
indexes, pronouncing ye ae maps, 
and illustrations. Each reg A no., 
15¢. net. Houghton. 


Silver Series of English and American Classics. 
Many volumes of the best literature. Cl., 
25 to 60c. ea.; pap., 15 to 25c. ea., ac- 
bony BH size. Silver. 
Standard Literature Series. Many volumes con- 
taining complete poems, complete prose selec- 
tions, and condensed narratives, with notes 
for school use. Standard authors only. Skil- 
ful editing, and tasteful binding. Single nos., 
12% and 20c.; double nos., 20 and 30c. 


niv. 
Ten Cent Classics, A large number of “eeate of 


the best literature. Pap., oo 7 Ss el., 
15¢c.; full cl., 25¢. 


Geography. 


Allen, Alice E.: Children of the Palm Lands. 


Cl., illus. 187 pp. aoe, Ed. Pub. Co. 
drews, Jane: — = Cl., _. 

140 pp. aa oer 
Ayrton, x. C. Bee tld "Er teem Cl, 
Oc. Heath. 


Anna B.: The World and its People. 
Views in Africa (complete). 450 pp. _ 
Pts. 1 and 11 (separate). pp. ante 
ver. 
Ballou, — M.: Footprints of Travel; or, Journey- 
Lands. 


= * 472 pp., 12mo. 
Mail, th 10; introd., 2S nn. 
Bayliss, Clara K.: In’ Brook and Bayou. 


net. 
Reowns, Ida: Story of th 


io ©6Ages. logical 
formation of the world, ete. Illus, 12mo., 
hnson. 


108 Pp. 35c. 
Carver (Elvira) and Pratt (Mara L.): 
Fatherland. Colored maps. Cl. — 


aa Geo; Readers. Asia, North 
Ca ag nny Ka., 60c. 1. es 


4 Am 
Carroll: ~~ cal Series. Around the 
World. Bk. I., 40c.; Bk. II., 50c. ¢ and 
4). Bk. IIL., net, 45c. orse. 
and Clow: Stories of Industry. Vs. I. and 

II. Illus. Bds., 40c.; cl., 60c. 
Pub. Co. 
Geo- 


Dodge, Richard E.: 
i ngmans. 

Fa W.: Home Coogengiy, Bk. I. 
Tus. Cl. Pub. Co. 


rye exis E.: ri = Brook dates, Illus. 
Googeanhy fer say Dene. (3). Sas 
Ta) or = ) 2 us. = 

4 Ed. Pub. Co. 


“a “ation M.: Li of ‘Travel; or Little 
scribes journeys 
Mag Porto Rico, = Phi ‘at oN 
Hawail, China, Japan, Mexico, Alaska, Cana- 
da, snd Australia. Titus. Pap., 10c. ea. 
nagan. 
Hall, Mary L.: Our World Reader, No. 1. 
Maps and illus. Cl., 12mo., 260 pp. — 
60c.; introd., ate. 
—- Angelo: e Earth and its Story. 
nts tke general “tacts of geology briefly yin 
foreibl 5 scan Silver. 
Johonnot, James: hical Reader. a... 
from standard ny "al travel. ——, ie 


an Gate F.: Picturesque ne Read- 


Hem me and School. 50c., net. 

This Continent « of Ours. 72c., net. 

The Land We Live in, pt. I. 56c., net. 

The Land We Live in, pt. II. 56c. net. 

The Land We sae in, = III. 656c. net. 

Northern Euro 60c. Lee. 
Kirby, Meee, and beth: yom 7a Cor- 

ner Cupboard. Pap., 25c.; cl., 40c. 


Flanagan. 

——Bds., 30c.; cl., 40c. (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 

th, Anna: Household Stories. Illus., 

Krout, .: Alice’s Visit to the Hawaiian 

Islands. ESR. 45c. Bk. 

Lo 5 hical Readers. Bk. I. 12mo., 

1 e.g ngmans. 

Lummis, les F.: Some 8 Corners of 

ur Country. — Canon, Great American 

Desert, etc. $1.50. Century. 

Muller: Wretched Flea: - Life of a Chinese 
Boy. Illus. 


35c. 
Little People - the now. Tilus., cl., 108 
pp.,__ 35e. Tomsest readers. 
Weaver, E. W.: Paul’s Trip with the Moon. 
Prim. 214, MECS. "20. Maynard. 
Payne: Geographical Nature Studies. Pan 


m. Bk. 
Parker ate Gal W.) and aa oo L)? Uncle 


Robert’s 

Playtime and ‘tnd Seedtime.” 5 82c. 

On the Farm 
P et Benet a RL 
ratt, 
Royal A er. 60c. Am. Bk. 
0; 


tlas Readers. 
i — and 7 lessons on plans, maps, and 
the compass. 25c. 
Il. Stories and lessons on physical geog- 
raphy. 3 
ay | grostevey of England in reading 


EN “The ne pg of the British islands, 
orth America, and Australia in 

reading lessons. 

V. The geography of Europe; latitude and 
longitude, and night; the seasons. La 

VI. The raphy of the British empire in 
reading lessons. 5c. 

VII. e geography of the United Fa nn 


Shaler, N. 8.: First Book in Geology. A key to 
the knowledge of the earth. ., 272 pp., 
$1.00; bds., 50c. (8 and 9). Heath. 


esignation in the headings (as for Fp / 
ers an 


ing of good books or it may be ‘‘collateral.’’ In this list, we bélieve, all subjects have 
history, etc. It shows what a wealth of material there is to choose from. The interest in 


35¢e. 

el., 176 ap. Se Flan 

Story of Our Continent. Cl., 290 pp., illus. 
il, in inn. 


Ma 85c. ; 
Sparhawk:’ Miss West's Class in Gesgrapie. 
Tarr , ee 8.) and McMurry (Frank M.): Geog- 


L so Geography and the Earth as a 
Whole. 60c. Pts. I. and II. also issued 
separately, 40c. ea. 

II. North America. 

III, Europe and the other a. 


World at Home Readers. 

I. Plan of Se em a ~! school, and the 
Meaning and use 

II. Size and shape on the world: geographical 
terms explained and illus.; yhysical geog- 
raphy of hills and rivers. 

III. The physical and political geography of 
England and Wales. 50c. 

IV. Physical and political geography of the 
British islands, British = America, and 
Australia; productions. 

Vv. The physical and soliticnt eS of 
Europe; latitude and longitu day and 
night; the seasons. 7 

VI. Geography of the world generally, and 
especially the British colonies and depend- 


encies. Nelson. 
Yonge, Charlotte ot: Little Lucy’s Wonderful 
Globe. (3). Kd. Pub. Co. 


phn Indians. 


a Paar Stories of the Red Children. 
Bds., 30c.; cl., 40¢c. (2). Co. 


Ed. 
Burien Story of the Indians of New ‘England. 


ail, 67c. 
Husted, Mary Hall: Stori tories of Indian Chieftains 
CL, 141 pp., Fa (3 and 4). Flanagan. 
het oo Stories. re 62 
Sketches of “Indien t tribe 
Pt. Il. The Indian of to-day. Illus. Introd., 


75e. lo 
Pratt: Me East and Far West Red Children. 
po 28ce. Morse. 
mds of } Red Children. 30c. Werner. 

Sisson — | Genevra: Docas: e Indian 
Clara. Cl., 160 pp., ” en. 35c. 
a an om ). Heath. 
tarr, ~~." American Indians. Cl., illus. 
240 pp. (6 — ). "He ath. 
Tanner: Legends from the Red Man’s Forest. 

Cl, 30c.; bds., 25¢.; pap., 20c. 


Connelley, W. E.: Wyandot Folk-Lore. 
People of Many Lands. 


Andrews, Jane: Ten Little Boys who Lived on 
the Road from Long Ago to Now. New ed., 
illus. 249 pp. Mail, gh introd., 50c. Ginn. 

Seven eo —. who Live on the Round 
Ball ts in the Air. Cl., 121 pp. 
Mail, es; ‘e-* Ginn. 
Each and All. The seven little sisters prove 

their sisterhood. ned ed., illus. Cl., 142 
Ferny Mail, 55c.; 50c. Ginn. 

Coe, E.: The world and its People. 

fy American — 832 eet 60c. 


ae By kw Silver. 
ae & stra ey the Islands of 


68e. ver. 

Markwick (Ww. P) ee Smith (W. A.): _— 

American Republics. 60c. Silver. 
People and Places Here and There. 

Stories of India. 

Stories of China. 

Stories of Australia. 

Stories of Northern Europe. 

Stories of England. 

Illus. Ea., bds., 40c.; cl., 
ane, = *" Big People a Little. ‘People vot 

r Lands. ESR. 30c. Am. 


Oth 
Smith, ,*- Cate: Life in Asia. 334 pp. a 
Silver. 


cuit, Minna C.: The World and its People. 
First Lessons. 160 pp. 36c. 
Glimpses of the World. %. 86ce. 
Our Own Country. 220 Silver. 
Starr, Frederick: Strange Peopies a “the World. 
Illus. 198 pp., 40c. (6 and 7). Heath. 
ieee Alex. 8: Hawaii and its People. 
Tllus., 384 pp. 68c. Silver. 


Nature Study. 


Achard, Emile: History of My Friends; or, 
Home Life with Animals. Cl., —; Pap.» 
25ce. (3 and 4). Fian a 

es ane: The Story Mother Nature old 

we Illus. Cl, 131 pp. _ 


50c. 

The’ Stories of My Four Friends. The ie 
seasons personified. [Illus., cl., 100 PP. 
Mail, 45¢.; introd., 40c. 

rom Ail Parts of the World. Pictures 
with descriptions. Introd., one copy aH 
anagan 


25c. 
: First Studies of Plant ‘_ 


» Cl... 60c. inn. 

Babes of the Wood. 143, FCC. (1) Ed. Pub. Co. 
Ball, Robert 8.: Starland. Revised edition. Cl., 
12mo. 402 pp., illus. Mail, $1.10; introd., 


-00. inn. 
t, Lillian L.: Animals at Toe Cl., 


pp. 45c. m. . 

Baskett, James Rr. Story of the Birds. 
net. Appleton. 
Story of the Fishes. ppleton. 
Bass, Florence: Animal Life. Stories a Theects. 
Illus. Bds., 35c. (2 and 8). Heath. 


Flanagan. 
0c. 


Crane. 
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Beal, W. J.: Seed Dispersal. Sq. 12mo., cl., 
87 pp. Mail, 40c.; introd., 35c. Ginn. 
Beard, 2 C.: Curious Homes and — 
eton. 


Beebe and taper: First Year Nature ader. 
Bell, Mrs. A. F.: ictor in Buzzland. Bds., 25c.; 
Bergen <— D.: Gli f th Plant World. 
»8 mpses 0 e or! 
Cl. = 12mo., 156 pp., illus. Mail, 55c.; a 


Bird Fi Friends. 76, FCC. (2). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Birdland, Stories and Rhymes of. 105 and 106. 
Bn (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 

te L.: Alice and Tom. Their compan- 

pens with —, Low and trees. Cl., 


40c. 5). Heath. 
The Plant, Baby ook Sts "itente, Illus., 160 


DP 
~ Calendar Stories. Illus. 30c. Flanagan. 
Stems and Roots. 73, FCC. Jp- 


Butterfly Baby. 109, FCC. (1). , , 
Butterfly’s ome. 215, FCC. (1). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Cambridge Series of ‘Information Cards. Mail, 
3c. ea. Lee. 
Chase, aunte _E.: Stories from Animal Land. 
Bads., 75e. (2,. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Stories ; tae Birdland. Bas., os ; cl., 40c. 


(2). d. Pub. Co. 
Fila and Forest Series. 
I. Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 
II. Budg, Stems and Roots. 
III. Flower Friends. 
IV. Friends of the Field. 
ve rps from Garden and Field. 
VI. and VII. Little Flower Folks. Béds., 
30c. ; hy 40c. ea. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Child World Series, 
Pussy Willow and Wake Robin. 
Sleeping Beauty and the Anemone. 
The Squirrel and His Home. 
Bittercress and Roses. 
The Story of _ Beehive. 
6. Golden-Rod and Aster. 
Stories About Birds. 
. Christmas Stories. 
14. Stories About Animals. 5c. ea. 
Kellogg. 
a Ge M.) and ee, (Lillian): Through 
Year. Bks. I. and II. Illus. 86c. ea. 
. and 4). ——— 
Cooper, Sarah: Animal Life. $1.25. Am. 
Dana, Mrs. Wm. Starr: Plants and Their Chil: 
dren. 65c. Am. Bk. 
D’Anvers: Science Readers. 
I. Forms of Land and Water 
II. Vegetable Life. Fioweriems Plants. 
III. Lowest Forms of Water i. Illus. 


40c. ea. - Pub. 
Davis, Anna C.: Nature Stories for Youngest 
Readers. Colored illus. Bds., 30c.; cl., 40c. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
ckerson, Mary C.: Moths and Butterflies. 
Thirty-five species. Large 8vo. CL, $2.50. 


oun go pops Be 


en 


Ginn. 

Darwin, Charles: Descent of Man. 60c. Rand. 
Origin of Species. 60c. Rand. 
Eckstorm, Fanny H.: The Bird Book. Cl., 
illus., 259 _ PP. 60c. (6 and 7). Heath. 
Friends and Helpers. Sq. —— 


231 pp. ‘Mail, 70c.; introd., 60c. Ginn. 
Elementary Science Readers.. 
Vs. I., Il., and III. 25e., 30c., and 35c. 
‘Taeeincett. 


r, B. F.: Birds of Kansas. 10c. Crane. 
ower Friends. I. 77, FCC. (1). Ed. Pub. Co. 
II. and III. 78 and 79, FCC. (2). 


Ed. Pub. Co. 
Flower World. 198, FCC. (2). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Flowerland, Stories and Rhymes of. 107 and 108, 
Ed. Pub. Co. 


FCC. (4). 
Ford. WNature’s By-ways. Natural science for 
prim. grades. mat. orse. 
Greenleaf, Emma M. C.: Stories and Tales from 
the Animal worlds Illus. CL, ora (4). ma 


Pub. 
one Siptesine A.: ae 4 Nature for = 


30c. (1 and Hea 
Grinnell, Elizabeth and ,~t 4 Illus. 152 DP: 
30c. (4 and 5). Hea 


Gould, A. W.: Mother Nature’s Children. _ 
12mo., 261 pp., illus. Mail, 70c.; introd. — 


nn. 
Hale, Gertrude E.: Little Flower People. Sq. 
12mo., illus. 85 pp. Cl. Mail, 45c.; introd., 


> Ginn. 

Hammerton, P. G.: ae we 3 on Animals—dogs, 

cats, and horses. W. P. Trent, ed. Illus. 

15ce. (7 to 9). Heath. 
Hardy, Mrs. A. 8.: The Hall of Shells. 60c. 

Appleton. 

Harrington, M. W.: About the Weather. 65c. 

Appleton. 

Herrick, Sophie B.: Chapters on Plant _. ~ 

Am. Bk 

Holden, E. 8.: Stories of the Great Astronomers. 


75e. Appleton. 
Holden, Chas. F.: Stories of Animal Life. = 


Am. 4 

aes 9 Worthington: Child Book of Nature. 

Pt. 1, Plants. Pt. Il., Animals. Pt. IIL, 
Air, Water, Heat, Light, ete. i 

Am. Bk. 


Hopkins, Leuisa P.: Young Folks’ Series. 
®. Parables of Nature and Life. 
11. Observation Lessons in Primary Schools. 
12. Plant and Animal Life. 
13. Physical Phenomena of Nature and the 


Human Body. 

14. Physical “Bxereise and Manual Training. 
Pap., ea., Lee. 
Natural Histor “Plays. Lee. 


Sceegant, James: Natural Histo ry Rearders. 
of Cats and Dogs ~— Other Friends. 
Friends — Feathers and Fur, and Other 
Neighbo 80c. 
oo “with Wings and Fins, and Some 
ers. 
Some | ng Flyers and Swimmers. 40c. 
Neighbors with Claws and Hoofs and Their 
Kin. 54e. 
Glimpses of the Animal World: Science and 
Literature of Natural History. wes “BE: 


Keep, ow Shells and Sea Life. Bas . 
el., — (5, 6 and 7). Whiteker 
Kelly, Mrs. M. A. B.: Introduction to Leaves 
from Nature. Bds., 80c.; cl., 40c. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 


Leaves from Nature’s Story-Book. I., II., 
and III. Illus. Bds., 40c.; cl., =. ». Or 
0. 


Short Stories of Our Shy ae. "sk: 


Keyser, L. 8: Babby Redstart and Other Bird 
Stories. 10c. Crane. 
— of the Springtime. 87 and 196, FCC. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
meen Samuel: Animal _-— Pt. a bo 
< “er Pt. Il., Birds. 60c. Am. 
Long. a, ae Beasts of the Field, Teele of the 
‘Air. +» €8., $2.00. Gin 
Wildessses Ways. Sa. 12mo. __Iilus., cl, 
1 PP. Mail, 50c.; ; illus., 45¢. Ginn. 
Ways of Wood Folk, First series. Sq. 12mo., 
cl., 205 pp., illus. Mail, 60c.; introd., 


Lovejoy, Mary, ie Poetry of the Seasons. [Illus., 


336 pp. ilver. 
Nature in” Verse. Illus., 320 pp., 60c. alt: to 
ver. 

Mann, . Horace: The Flower People. Bads., 
30c. Lee. 
McBryde, J. B.: Elements of Agriculture. Cl., 
12mo., 272 pp. 75c. Johnson. 


McGuffey’s Natural History Readers. 
— Animals pow Their Wild Kindred. 


Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. 
50 A Bk. 


IC. m. . 

Miller, Margaret: My Saturday Bird Class. Illus. 

25c. (2 and 3). Heath. 

= — a W.: Studies of the Dispersal 

: 7 ds. Sq. 12mo., cl., illus. Mail, 35c.; 
ntr 


Ne. Ginn. 
Seed Babies. Sq. 12mo., 75 pp., illus. Bds. 
Mail, 30c.; introd., 25c. Ginn. 

A Few Familiar Flowers. Sq. 12mo., cl., 
274 pp. Mail, 70c.; introd., 60c. Ginn. 
Flowers and Their Friends. Sq. 12mo., 255 
pp., illus. Mail, 60c.; introd., 50c. Ginn. 
Murtfeldt and Weed: Stories of Insect Life, 
Second series. Cl., 12mo., 72 pp., illus. 


Mail, 35c.; introd., 30c. Ginn. 
Monteith, James: Easy “Lessons in Pang 
Science. 75c. Am. Bk. 
Popular Science Reader. T5c. Am. Bk. 


Nature Stories. 144, FCC. (1). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Needham, J. G.: Outdoor Studies. aw %— 
m. i 

Nelson: First Science Reader. Adapted to the 
several seasons. Cl., 25c.; bds., 20c. (1 and 


). Flanagan. 
Second Science Reader. Cl., 30c.; bds., 25c. 
(2 and 3) Flanagan. 


Newton, Mary B.: Our Little Folks’ Primer. Ar- 
ranged according to the seasons. 30c. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
am, Jane H.: Outline Lessons in Botany. 
Pt. I. From Seed to Leaf. 150 pp. Matt, 
55c.; introd., 50c. 
Pt. Ii. Flower and Fruit, 393 pp. Mail 
90c.; introd., 80c. Ginn. 
Reader = Botany. From well known authors. 
Pt, From Seed to Leaf. Cl, 12mo., 
1 


99 *. 
re. Flower and Fruit. Cl., 12mo., 179 


pp. Mail, 70c.; introd., 60c. ea. Ginn. 
—- MacRuth: Springtime Flowers. a. 
ac. ver. 
Parker, Caroline H.: Our Friends, the Birds. 
Cl.. 50c.; bds., 36c. (4 and 5). Flanagan. 
Plant Babies. 110, FCC. (1). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Plant Life. 25c. (2 and 3). Heath. 


Poynt, Mrs. F. M.: Aunt Mary’s Bird Talks, 

Colored illus. Cl., 50c. (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 

Roots and Stems. 75, FCC. (2). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Royal Science Readers. 

Cotton, wheat, tea, ete. Cl., 16mo., 30c. 

II. Coal, natural history, botanical subjects, 

ete. Cl, 16mo., 35c. 
III. Miscellaneous subjects. 50c. Nelson. 
Seton, Ernest Thompson: Krag and Johnny Bear. 


Cl., illus., 12mo., net, 60c. Seribner. 
Shepard, H. a an About the Farm. Cl., 
50c. (5, 6, 7). Flanagan. 
Smyth, B. B.: Th and Flowers of Kansas. 
Cc. Crane. 
Some of Our Friends. Stories of Animals. Bds., 
30c.; cl., 40c. (1). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Spear, Mary A.: Leaves and Flowers. Illus. 
Bds., 25c. (2 and 3). Heath. 


Stickney: Study and Story Nature Readers. 
Earth and Sky. Illus. Mail, 35c.; introd., 
80c. (1). Pets and Companions. Illus. 
Mail, 40c.; introd., 30c. 
Birds of North America. Colored illus. pe. 
70c., introd., 60c. Ginn. 
Stories of Garden’ and Field. 20 and 21, FCC. 
(3 Ld. Pub. Co. 
Stories of Our Mother Earth. Bds., 50c.; cl., 
60c., net. (6 and 7). Whitaker. 
Strong, Frances L.: All the Year Round. 
t. I. Autumn. 102 pp. 
Pt. II. Winter. 102 pp. 


i nn. 
Storyland ‘of Stars. Illus. Bds., 40c.; cl., 50c. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 


(4). 

Tenney, Mrs. Sanborn: Young Folks’ Stories and 
Pictures of Animals. In 6 pts. Bds., ea. 
30c. Lee. 

Treat,,Mrs. Mary: Home ne 9 

m. ; 

Trimmer: The History of the Robins. M. V. 
O’Shea, ed. Illus. 10c. (3 and 4). Heath. 

Troeger, J. W.: Nature Study Readers. 
Harold’s First Discoveries. 25c. 

Harold’s Rambles. 40c. 
Harold’s Quests. 50c. 
Harold's Explorations. Appleton. 

Vincent, Frank: The Plant World. 60c. net. 


Appleton. 

Walker, Jerome: Health Lessons Prim. = -_ 

m. . 

Ware, Ella Reeve: Little Lovers of Nature. Cl., 

35c.; pap., 20c. (2 and 8). Flanagan. 

Warren, Minetta L.: From September to June 

with Nature. Bds., 35c. (2 and *. Heath. 

Weed, Clarence M.: Seed Travellers. Bads., 
12mo., 53 pp. Mail, 30c.; introd., 25¢ ot 

nn. 


The Insect World. 60c. Appleton. 
ae of Insect Life. Sq. 12mo., — “e 

54 Mail, 30c.; introd., 25c. Ginn. 
Welsh, Lucie: Out Doors. Colored illus. Bds., 
30c.; ib. Co. 


+ Ch, . ye le 
Ed. Pub. Co. 


What Annie owe 74, FCC. (1). 
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White’s Natural History of Selborne. E. 8. 
a ed. Mail, 60c.; introd., 60c. _- 
nn. 

baie ay Stories and Rhymes of, = and 104, 


(4) Pub. Co. 

Wood's Nataral History. Illus., 192 pp. Gate. 

aber L. C.: The Geologic Story of — 
ran 


Wright, Julia McNair: Seaside and Wayside. 
I. and II. Bds., 25 and 35c. (2 and 3). 
III. Plant life,’ grasshoppers, butterflies, and 
rds. 45c. f and 5). 
IV. Elementary astronomy and zoology. 50c. 
(6 and 7). Heath. 


History, Mythology, Etc. 
Biography. 


Adams, John and Samuel. 192, FCC. £- 


. Co. 

Alcott, (Louisa M.), Story of. 63, FCC. ¥S). 
Pub. Co. 
Audubon. 42, FCC. (5). ne Pub. Co. 


Baldwin: Four Great Americans—Washington, 
Webster, Franklin and Lincoln. 50c. 

Werner. 

Bass, Florence: Stories of Pioneer Life im the 

Ohie Valley. Cl., illus., 146 pp. 40c. 4 


and 5). Heath. 
Beebe: Four American Explorers—Lewis and 
Clark, Kane, and Fremont. 650c. Werner. 


Four ” American Naval Heroes—Jones, Farra- 

gut, Perry, and Dewey. 650c. hota 
Besant, Walter: Gaspar de Coligny (Marquis de 

eed, Admiral of France. 224 RP. o 


Boone, 1 ‘The or of Daniel. 10c. erner. 
3, FCC. (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Brooks, Elbridge 8.: The Century Book of Fa- 
mous Americans. _ $1.50. a 
Bryant, Story of. 9, FC (3). Ed. Pub. 

Butt, Jacob B.: Friatiof ‘Nansen. Translated by 
M. R. Barnard. Bds., 142 pp., 30c. (4 and 
5). Heath. 
Burton: Layfayette. 35c. Werner. 
Four American Patriots—Henry, Jackson, 
Hamilton, and Grant. Werner. 
Carson, The Story of Kit. 10c. Werner. 
Catherwood, Mary H.: Heroes of the Middle 
West (The French). Cl., 12mo., 144 pp., 
illus. Mail, 60c.; introd., 50c. Ginn. 

Clark, The Story of George Rogers. 10c. 
Werner. 

Clarke: The Story ef Caesar. ESR. 465c. 
Am. Bk. 
Clay, The Story of ma. 3 Werner. 
odd Margaret J.: e Seoxy ef Lafayette. 
rae, 20c.; cl., 30c. (3 and 4). Flanagan. 
Cody: Four American Poets—Bryant, Whittier, 


Longfellow, and Holmes. 50c. Werner. 
Four Famous American Writers—Irving, 
well, Poe, and Taylor. 50c. Werner. 


Columbus, Story of. 25, FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Conne.ley, Wm. E.: James Henry Lane. = 
rane. 
John Brown. Pts. I. and II. Ea. 10c. 
Crane. 
Kansas Territorial Governors. 10c. Crane. 
Cooper, Story of. 43, FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Crockett, The Story of David. 10c. Werner. 


Dewey, The Story of George. 10c. Werner. 
_ 195, FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Dickens. 147, FCC. (5). Ed. Pub. Co. 
De Soto, Story of. 90. FCC. (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 


Dutton’s Historical Series. 
. Indians and Pioneers. Mail, 72c. 
II. Colonies. Mail, 80c. corse. 
Edison, Story of. 60, FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Eggleston, Edward: Stories of American 9 and 
Adventure. ES Bk. 
Stories of Great Americans for Little “Amer 
eans. 40c. ESR Am. 
Famous Presidents—Washington, Jefferson, Mati 


son, Lincoln, Grant. 650c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Farragut, The ago “ad David G. 10c.. Werner. 
——131, FCC. (7 Ed. Pub. Co. 

Field (Cyrus W.), ue of. 81, FCC. (3). 
Ed. Pub. Co 


d. . 
Franklin, be oe en Benjamin. 10c. Werner. 
Fremont and Kit Carson. 100, FCC. (4). 


Ed. Pub. Co. 

Four American Women. a Werner 
Four American Indians. Werner. 
Fulton, Story of. 44, roo *13). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Grant, The Story of Ulysses 8. 10c. Werner. 
—145, FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Hale, Nathan. 102, FCC. (5). Ed. Pub. Co. 


Hamilton, The Story of Alexander. 10c. Werner. 
Hancock, Life of. 177. FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Hawthorne: Biographical Stories. 10c. RLS. 

Pap., 15c.; lin., 25¢ Houghton. 
Hawthorne, Story of. th, FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Henry, Patrick. 224, FCC. (2). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Henry, The Story of Patrick. 10¢. cae. 
Holmes, Sfory o ‘= FCC. (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 


Hopkins, J, F.: Histories, Vol. I. Archi- 
tecture. Cl., illus., 242 pp., $1.00. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
Hudson, Henry. 220, FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Irving, Story of. 71, FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Jackson, The Story of Andrew. 10c. Werner. 
Jefferson. 97, FCC. (5). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Jones, The Story of Paul. 10c. Werner. 
——175, FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Lafayette. 130, FCC. (5). Ed. Pub. Co. 


La Salle, Story of. 83, FCC. (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Lewis and Clarke, The Story of. 25c. Werner. 
Lincoln, Bina ® were, of Abraham. 10c. Werner. 
(3). Ed. Pub. Co. 

Connie, Btor; ts) a 89, FCC. (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Lowell, ge ° FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Macaulay: ‘iia pitt. Cl., 102 pp., we. ‘ie 

m. 


Lord Clive. 130 pp. 30c. Am. _— 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. 128 a = 


Frederick the Great. Cl., 125 pp. soe. as 

m. ; 

Madison, Life of. 203, FCC. (7). on Pub. Co. 
Mar a, Story of. 91, FCC. (4). Pub. Co. 

ohn Hampden—Lord Burleigh. “— 133 pp. 


30c. m. 
Morse, (8S. F. B.), Story of. 62, FCC. (3). 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
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Mowry, W. A. and A, M.: American Inventors 
and Inventions. 298 pp. Illus. 65c. Silver. 
Penn, Story of. 27, F€C. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
em = Story of Oliver H. ic. Werner. 
Perry and Beebe: Four American Pioneers. 50c. 


Werner. 
——197, FCO. (7). Ed. Pub. Co 
Peter the Great. 205, FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. 


Plutarch’s Life of Alexander the Great. Sir 
Thomas North, tr. 143, RLS. Pap., 15c. 


Houghton. 
Pocahontas, Story of. 72, FCC. (38). Ed. Pup. Co. 
Pratt: Story of Columbus. Bds., 40c.; cl., 50c. 
(5). Ed. Pub. Co. 
oe Lives of the. Cl. 50c.; bds., 36c. 
(3 to 6). Flanagan. 
Putnam, ce of. my ies (3). 
Roosevelt, ( . 
Tales from (~~ hy History. $1.50 
Century. 
ae + Fae A Washington. 75, RLS. Pap., 
Houghton, 


in., 
my Edward B.: Discoverers and Explorers. 


Am. Bk. 
ae mM, Story = 70, — (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Stories of the Great Artis 

I. Raphael, Murillo, ,— Durer. 

II. Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Bon- 


eur. 
III. Angelo, Titian, Da Vinci, Correggio. 
ae Turner, Corot, Millais, sages. * 4 


Stories. “ot Great Men—Columbus, Washington, 
. —— Putnam, Franklin. Bds., 30c.; 
40c. (2) Ed. Pub. Co. 
gusian of Great Inventors—Fulton, Cooper, Whit- 
ney, Morse, Edison. Bds., 30c.; ¢, % = Ee 

0. 

Stories of American Pioneers—Boone, ia and 
_ Fremont, and Carson. ~~ 80c.; el., 


ee Peter. 219, FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Tennyson, Story of. 36, FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
The Great West. Stories of French, Spanish, and 
English explorers, and the ter American 

settlers. Bds., 30c.; cl., 50c. ¢ and 7). 
Towle, G M.: H d Martyr of > 
‘owle, George M.: eroes an 0: - 
vention. Illus. $1.00. Lee. 
Heroes of History. Tilus. 6 vs. Cl., ea., 
1.00. Lee. 


a. kg og of George. 19 Werner, 


F . Pub. Ce. 

Watt (J Gama, Story of. 64, FCC. (3). 
d. Pub. Co 
Webster, The Story of Daniel. 10c. Werner. 
—30, Cc. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
West, Pioneers of. 99, FCC. (. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Whipple, Edwin P.: Rufus ate. The au- 


= personal recollections, 100 pp. Cl, 

iC. A . 

Whitney (Eli), Story of. 48, FCC. (3). 
Ed. 


Pub. Co. 
Whittier, Story of. 42, FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Winship: Great 


American Educators. 50c. 
Werner. 


History and Civics. 
Sates, as, South and Central), Early His- 


tory. » 50c.; pap., 25c. (4 and 5). 
Flanagan. 
Austen, 0. P.: Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 12mo., cl., 
ij, 75e. Appleton. 


Edwin M.: Historic Pilgrimages in New 

England. Illus., 475 pp. High School. i -20. 

ver. 

——— James: Old Stories of ™. a From 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 45c. 


i Bk. 
Old Greek Stories. 45c. ESR. Am. Bk. 
Fi Famous Stories Retold. Most famous 


tales of ancient and modern — — 


35e. Am. 
Maisto, Albert F.: Stories from English His. 
tory. Sq. 12mo., 191 pp., illus. Mail, 50c.; 
introd., 40c. Ginn. 
Stories of the Civil War. 30c. Lee. 
The Story of American History. Introd., 60c. 


nn. 

Boston Tea Party and Other Tales of the Revo- 
lution. Cl., 30c. Lee. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 


— 46, FCC. (3). 

Brooks, Elbridge 8.: The Century Book for Young 
Americans, A party of young people visit 
Washington and study the government. 
$1.50. Century. 
™~S Century Book of the American — 

entury. 
The Contury, Book of the American Revolu- 
tion. $1. Century. 

Carrington, Fe B.: Beacon Lights of Patri- 
otism. A _ selection of patriotic utterances. 
444 pp. 72c. Silver. 
Patriotic Reader. $1.20. Lippincott. 
Columbian Selections. 75c. Lippincott. 

Children of History. I. and II. 189, w FCC. 


(2). A Ed. Pub. Co. 
Civil Government Simplified. Pap., 25c. 
Whitaker. 
Clarke, M.: The Story of Troy. ESR. 60c. 


m. 
The Story of Ulysses. 60c. ESR. Am. Bk. 
The Story of Aeneas. ESR. 45c. Am. Bk 
Corbett, Eunice C.: The Children’s" Story Book. 
Fairy tales, fables, legends and _ historical 
stories. 50c. Flanagan. 
Davis, Anna Chase: Stories of the United States. 
Bds., 30c.; cl., 50c. (2). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Dawes, 8. E.: Colonial Massachusetts. Illus., 
_ 187 pp. 54e. Silver. 
Discoverers, Stories of. Cortez and Montezuma. 
Pizarro; or, the Conquest of Peru. 
De Soto, Marquette, and La Salle. Bds., ea. 
80c.; cl., (6 and 7). Ed. Pub. Co. 
D » MW. B.3 Grandfather's Stories of ——- 
istory. Cl., illus., 30c. Le 
Dole, Charles F.:' The Young Citizen. Cl., hen. * 
212 pp. 45¢e. (6 and 7). eath. 
The American Citizen. Cl., 336 pp., 80. - 


and 9). 

Drake, Samuel Adams: Decisive Events in poner 
can History. Campaign of Trenton. 
Battle of Gettysburg. 50c. Taking of Louis- 
burg. 50c. On Plymouth Rock. 60c. Lee. 

Draper, ee | 8.: The Rescue of Cuba. Illus., 
200 p 00. Silver. 

Dye, Eve on Stories of Oregon. Bds., 50c.; cl., 
60c.. net. "Whitaker. 

Ellis, E. §8.: Stories from American History, 


Cl., 50c.; bds., 86c. wanegen. 
Epochs in American History. Cl., 50c.; 
36c. iia 


Fassett, J. H.: Colonial Life in New Hamp- 
shire. Sq. 12mo. Cl, 145 pp. Mail, ‘oes 


-, 60e. 
Freeman, Edward A.: The Origin of the —_ 
Nation. 172 pp. 30c. Bk. 


Grote and Segur oo Great Retreats of His: 
tory—The go, of the ten thousand Greeks 
and Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. D. 
Montgomery, =. Two maps, 318 pp. Mell, 


60c.; introd., 50c. (6 to 9). inn. 
Guerber, H. A.: The Story of the —_ 
Colonies. k. 


65c. B 
The Story of the Great Republic. 65e. ‘ESR. 
Am. 
The Story of the English. 65c. ESR. (6 to 


c Am. Bk. 
The Story of the Chosen People. - ‘ESR. 
m. ls 

The Story of the Greeks. 60c. ESR. 
Am. Bk. 

The Story of the Romans, 60c. ESR. 


Am. Bk. 

Hale, E. _ te Boston and Its Neighbor- 

h Appleton. 

Hicks, Fanny D .: Nature and History Stories. 
Tilus. ds., 25¢.; pap., 20c. (1 and 2). 

“Flenuane. 


Historical Reader. Maps, notes, and vocabu- 
laries. Cl., 12mo., 50c. Nelson. 

Holden, E. 8.: Our Country’s Flags and Flags 
of Foreign Countries. 80c. Appleton. 

Hunter, Thomas: Readings in the > of the 
United — $1.00 


Joan of Arc, 193, FCC. (4). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Johonnot: ‘Historical Readers. 

Grandfather’s Stories. 27c. 

Stories of Heroic Deeds. 30c. 

Stories of Our Country. 40c. 

Stories of Other Lands. 40c. 

Stories of Olden Time. 54c. 

Great Events in History. Bde. Am. Bk. 


— Alice M.; First Reader. Natural 
yths, a stories from Hiawatha. Pap., 


oRe. q >. Flanagan. 
Littlejohn, E. G.: Texas History Stories. Cl., 
1 Johnson: 


2mo., 50c. 
McMurry, Mrs. Lida B.: Classic Stories for Lit- 
tle Ones. Cl., 128 pp. 35c. (1 to 3). 
Flanagan. 


Markwick, W. F.: The True Citi. How to Be- 
come One, 60c. (6 to 9). R. Am. Bk. 
Mather, Irwin F.: The Making a Illinois, Pu- 


pils’ ed., 244 pp., 50c. Flanagan. 
Matthews, F.: Our Navy in Time of War. 5c. 
Appleton. 


Mitchell, Bess: Cortez, Montezuma, and Mexico, 
Early History Stories of North, South, and 
Central America. Cl., 50c.; pap., 25¢. ea. 
(4 and 5B). Flanagan. 

ame. Mrs. L. B.: Story of Our Country. Ba ° 


2. 
Montgomery, D. H.: Heroic Ballads with Poems 
of War and Patriotism. Mail, 60c.; introd., 
50c. (6 to 9). Ginn. 
Morris’ Historical Tales. 
1. America. 2. Germany. 3. Russia. 4. 
England. 5. Greece. 6. Spain. 7. France. 
Rome, 9. Japan and China. 12mo., ea., 
60c. Lippincott. 
Mowry. W. A. and A. M.: First Steps in His- 
tory—Lives and deeds of thirty-eight eminent 
Americans. 60c. Silver. 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers. 30c. Lee. 
Norseman, Story of. 68, Ed. Pub. Co. 
ber, F. A: Fa Storied West Indies, Cl., 


12mo., net, Appleton. 
Pacific History’ * Bds., 50c.; cl., 60c., net. 
Whitaker. 


Pilgrims, Stories of. 45, FCC, (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Pratt, Mara L.: America’s Story for America’s 
— in. 
I. The Beginner’s Book. Cl., 135 pp., 8mo. 
Colored illus. 35¢c. (2 and 3). 
II. Exploration and Discovery. Cl., 160 pp. 


40c. 
III. The Colonies. Cl., 40c. (4 and 5). 
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IV. The Later Colonial Period—settlements 
in the Mississippi “mens French and In- 
dian wars, etc. 


Vv. The Revolution. “(6 and 7). Heath. 
nee of Colonial ping Bds., 40c.; cl, 

(3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
sinaies Histo: tories, Vs. I., a. a. 


IV. Bds., 36c., z 50c. ea. (3, > a 
Revolution, Stories of. 95, 96 and 101, FCC. 
(3 Ed. Pub 


). 3 4 ; 
Rocheleau: Great American Industries. 
I. Minerals. Cl., 50c.; bds., 36c. 
II. Products of Soil. Same price. 
III, Manufacturing. Same price. (4 to 6). 
Flana, ma 
en’ 


Herbermann, C. G.: Business Life in 
30c. Am. Bk. 


Rome. 74 pp. 
Liberty Bell. 120, FCC. (3). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Royal England Reader. A complete history of 
Britain and the British people. Cl. illus., 
12mo., $1.25. Nelson. 
Sabin, Henry: The Making of Iowa. Cl., 60c. 


Flanagan. 
Shepherd, Henry E.: 


Historical Reader. $1.00. 

Am. Bk. 

Smyth: Old-Time Stories Retold. 30c. Werner. 

States, Stories of. New York. Illinois. Ohio. 
Ea., bds., a cl., 50c. #Massachuse 

Bds., 60c.; cl., T5e. Ed. Pub. Co. 

The Story of ‘American History. Sq. oy el, 

440 pp.; illus. Mail, 75c.; ‘introd., o~ 


—- Nina Morse: Pilgrims and Puritans. 
= Cl., 197 pp., illus. Mail, 70c.; introd., 


inn. 
From Onpe to Commonwealth. Sq. 16mo. 
= 180 pp., illus. Mail, 70c.; introd., 


Tome, George M.: The Nation in a Nutshell. 
8., 4 a 
Young People’s History of England. ae. 


Young People’s History of Ireland. Introd. 
by John Boyle O’Reilly. Illus. $1.00. 


Varney, George J.: Story ef Patriot’s Day— 
Lexington and Concord. CL, 
Wagner, Herr: Current History. Flex. pa 


25¢ Whitaker. 
Wright: Fables, Stories, and Facts, ~~ > 20c. 
lanagan. 
Mytholeny. 
Beckwith, Helen, M.: In Mythland. Greek and 
Roman myths. Illus., bds., 30c.; cl., 40c. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 


Bradish, Sarah P.: Old Norse Stories.  45e. 
ESR. Am. ik. 


Cooke, Flora J.: Nature = CL, 35c.; 
25¢c.; pap., "200. (2 a 3). Flanagan. 
Firth, Emma M.: Stories or Old Greece. one 
illus., 30c. (2 and 3). Heath. 


Francillon: Gods and Heroes; or, The Kingdom 
of — 292 pp. Mail, 50c.; introd., ‘a 
6 t ) 

Pe ng Emma: In the Misty Realm of Fable. 
Greek a Roman myths. Cl., 160 pp., 50c. 
(3 to 6 Flanagan. 

Klingensmith, Annie: Stories of Norse ee and 
Heroes. Bds., 25c.; pap., 20c. (3 


Kupfer, Grace H.: Stories of Long Ago. Fort 
age aber? and legends. Illus., bds. 17 
(4 and 5). Heath. 
Litchfield, Mary E.: The Nine Worlds. Studies 
from Norse mythology. Illus., 172 pp. _— 
60c.; introd., 50c. (6 to Gin 
Pratt, Mara L.: Legends of Norseland._ alas. 
Bds., 40c.; 60c. Co. 
Stories from Old ae. 4. 
a Bads., = 
60. Ed. Pub. Co. 


ic. 
Stories of King Arthur. Ed. Pub. — 
Stories of Old Rome. Bas, "50e. om el + o 


Myie of Old Greece. 
Bds., 30¢c.; cl., 40c. 
ti. Bds., 40¢.; H ci., 
Ill. Bds.. 40c.; cl., 60c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Shattuck, Harriette R.: Little Folks East and 
West. Fairy and other stories. Illus., i 


Tanagan. 


Literature for Primary Grades. 


Andersen’s Danish Fairy Tales. Illus. a 


Pap., 12¢c.; bds., 20c. 127, MEOS. . 20¢. 
Maynard. 
Selected Stories. Lippincott. 


Aesop’s Fables. Illus. _— introd. 133, MECS. 
Pap., 12c.; 8.. 20c. 4). Farner, 
——2 and 3, FCO. (1). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Aesop, Selections from. I. and II. 11, 1z, FCC. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
a“ and Barbauld: Eyes and No Eyes. M. V. 
O’Shea, ed. The Three Giants, by Mrs. 
—— a & two other short stories. — 
(3 3 
Arabian Nights; Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp. 
Illus. and introd. 134, MECS. Pap., 12c.; 


bds., 20c. (5). Maynard. 
—256 pp. Illus. 30c. Globe. 
—Samuel Eliot, 4 Bds., 30c. Lee. 
Atwater: Stories from * —_. Best poems 
— hrasecd. (1). Mai { Morse 
Ayrton Chaplin: Saaia Oe in Japan on 


Japanese Child Stories. Wm. Elliot Griffis, ed. 


5). 10e. 
Badlam, Anna B.: Stories of Child Life. 
V. 1, Bk. I. At Home. 104 pp. 24c. (1). 
V. 2, Bk. II. At Play. 112 pp. 80c. (1). 
V. 3, Bk. III. In the Country. 156 pp. 36c. 


(2). 
V. 4. Bk. IV. At School, 214 pp. 42c. (3). 


Silver. 
Banta, Alphat: Pied Piper and Other Stories. 
P. 20c.; bds., 25c. Flanagan. 


aD.» 
Bass, Wisaaes: Beginner’s Reader. Nature and 
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Paradise of Children. 34, FCO. (5). Ed. Pub. Co. The 5 Longfellow. 10c Werner. introd. Ginn. 
Pyemies. 85, FCC. (6), Ed. Pub. Co. Lowsll—The Vision of Sir Launfal, and Other ‘dick Beauty, SLS. Pap., 20c.; cl., 
Spow Image. 94, (6). Co. 129, MECS (8). Pap., 12c. " Univ. 

Tanglewood ‘Tales. Mas. 22 om 3. "Ris. Maynard. —235 pp. " 

sii ligalepencnegiaiaet OM me one Pet ren, oe Tene. 

‘0 5 le! i ‘of vo., cl., $1.25. Rs 
Thros Galaen Apples, is “Foo. (5). “eee Ge. binds Foo. (7) J roo ree. (@. — Pub, ‘Co. 
ree Golden es, e. 6, 7 onan x . Co. 
Mrs ‘Higeinbothen’s "Catastrophe. ” 199, “red.” &. Lays of Ancient Rom mg.) = Co. As You Like It, Selections. 51, | FOC. 
i Maron: lius Antoninus, The . 8 
Howe’s Masquerade, 216, FCC. (8). Ed. Pub. Co. niwin inn ed. 213 pp. Mail, 60c.; introd., 30m, Story of. 5, FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Lady Eleanor’s Mantle, etc. 211, —.. . ‘on, endian aii Prinoe no Merchant of Venice. Selections. 52, Foe. 
- ru Martineau: eo pp. 8). O- 
Snow image. and Other Tales, SLS. rep, tincen Mail, 45c.; introd Ginn. Hwy the Eighth, Selections. rh DCC. 
12%e.; cl The Croft on Boys. W. Hitt G Griffis, ed. In é . Pub. Co. 
SeTold Tales. Bds., 80e.; el, 40c. 2 pte, 10c. en. (6 and 7 eath. Richard II. Selections. 180, FCC. (8). 
Bd. Pub: Co. welvilie, Herman: ae Romance = the Ed. Pub. Co. 
Wee Pap., i. oy Univ. South t Seas, WwW. * irrent, ed. 2 pte, ie. 15¢. Merchant of Venice. 142 pp. (8 and 9). 2, See. 
er Book. 7 ’ ea. (7 t 
Pub. Co. mi uotations from lish Classic jpthors ——Hnudson’s Notes and Lamb’s wena 115 

—SLS. Pap., 12%c.; cl., 20¢. Univ. M° ete. on MECS. 12c. (8). ynard. pp. Mail, B5e, ; introd., 30c. Ginn 
Henty, Tales from. Illus. 650c. Ed. Pub. Co. w alae fre espeare. Se. Bn : The Tempest— 

es, the Hero of — Mary BE. Burt. Cl. Motle —The Sicge of Leyden. W. Elliot Grits, ilusteations after Retzsch; A Midsummer 

illus. 12mo. ae 60c. Scribner. and 7) 10c. Night’s Dream—illustrations after Sir R. 
Holmes: were, aed of i Muhiig, : a The Evangeline Book. Pap. or : Smirke, and the Droeshout portrait; The 

ponte,  . Pap... 1 Sagpee. el., anagan. Com of Brrors—illustrations after 

Poems 208," MECS. (8). Munohausen. Baron, T alee from the Travels of. Smirke, Creswick, Leslie, and the Jansen 

nard, B tiale ed. (5 a Hea’ portrait; The Winter’s Tale—illustrations 
Holton Primer. Illus. CL, » qeand. me...9 Chas. Eliot: Heart of Oak Books. V. . after Leslie, Wheatley, and Wright; and 
Hopkins, Louise Parsons Young Folks’ Series. Cl., 803 pp., 50c. (6 and 7). Heath. the | bust in Westminster Abbey. Sarah 

Pap., e 15¢e. ‘a 2 = 359 pp., 55ec. Willard Hiestand, ed. 15c. ea. (7 to 9). 

10. Bibis Stories. From Mrs. Perry’s ‘‘Man- Vv. vi. 367 pp. 60c. Heath. Heath. 

ual of Bible Selections.” Ober, F. A.: Crusoce’s Island. Cl., net, 65c. Shaw, Flora L.: Castle Blair. Introd. by Mrs. 

15. A Christmas Carol. Appleton. A. Livermore. 5c. th. 

16. Bardell vs. Pickwick. Odyssey, Tales from the. OMB. 125 pp. 30c. Shute, Katherine The Land of Song. Bk. II. 

17. Eevee Co; ———. Am. Bk. Larkin =. ed. 240 pp. (7 and 8). 48c. 

18. Mr. Bob Sawyer’s Party. the Hero of Ithaca. Mary EH. Burt. Silver. 

19. Little Dombey. ‘Mus. 12mo., net. 60c. Scribner. Bk. ITI. 272 pp. (8 and 9). S4e. Silver. 

20. Nicholas Nickieby (long, reading). Ola Teatament Stories in Scripture Singleton, Adam: Stories from the Arabian 

21. Nicholas Nickleby [ts reading). 15. Houghton. Nights. Appleton. 

22. Boots at the H ree Inn. Patriotic Quotations. Pap., 25c.; bds., 40c. Chronicles a Sir John Froissart. 5c. 

23. Dr. . itaker, Pe gery 

24. Lee. Peabody, Josephine Preston—Old Greek Stories. Southey: Life of Nelson. Albert F. Blaisdell, ed. 
Hoss, hommes W.: A Primer of Memory Gems. 80 114, RLS. Pap.. 15c.; lin, 25¢e. Houghton. p. Mail, 55e.; introd., 45¢. inp. 

pp. 25c. Crane. Penniman, J. H.: School Poetry Book. Seventy densed. 185-186, MECS. (8). 2c. 
Hughes: Tom Brown at Di Clara W. Bob- famous short poems. Bds., 188 pp., 80c. (6 Maynard. 

inson, ed Sketch by D Montgomery. 387 an A Heath. Spyri: Heidi. A little Swiss girl’s mountain 

RP. ail, 60c.; introd., Ginn. Persons, Eleanor A.: Our Country in Poem and life. Helen D. Dole, tr. pp. Illus. 

om Brown’s School Daye.” "215 pp. @e. BOe. Am. Bk. Mail, 50c.: introd., inn. 

Rand. Plato gud Other Classic Writers. Mary E. Burt. Stevenson, RB. Ls Treasure Island. 80c. Globe. 

Tom Brown at Ouferd. 802 tp. 600. Rand, 262 pp. Mail, wines 3 introd., 40c. Ginn. Rand. 
Hugo: Jean Valjean. From ‘Les. Miserables. Plutarch’s. Lives. win Ginn, ed. Introd. by W. Child’s of Verses. Illus. OL, 94 4 PP. 

“Sara B. Wiltse, ea By mail, $1.05; introd., F. Allen. 333 >. Tilus. Mail, S5c.; introd., Introd., 

Gian. Ginn. Stockton: "Fanciful Tales. Julia B. Ly 

Irving: Atha: enbes, ne EB. White, ed. 291 pp. Poe, The Story of, 10¢. Werner. Cl.. 12mo. bner. 
il, > 4 Ginn. Gold Bug. AH Lae 12ce. (7). Maynard. Stowe, H. B.: Unole T Toma “Cabin. 60c. Rand. 
Christmas "Bee "50, Neyo (8). Ed. Pub. Co. Porter, Jane: Sesttieh | Chiefs. Rand. Swift: Gulliver's Travels. 162 pp. Mail, 40c.; 
Dolph Heyliger. G. H. Browne, ed. (7 to 9). Prescott: Congnas Mexico. Abridged. 164- introd. Ginn. 
Heath. — Pa fod cm » 86c. Maynard. 5 x 1c. 5 cl., 20¢. Univ. 

Rip Van Winkle, ete. Glebe. Proudfoo Child's” Christ-Tales. x ——I. A ¥o ova ige to 9 Lilliput. 

——16, FCC. (6). Ed. Pub. Co. ooo fo . Flanagan. Il. A Voyage to negara. 

= of Sleepy Hollow. 41, MECS. Maynsra. Psalter, Revised Version. 135-136, MECS. ay Balliet, ed. 15c. = I (5 to oe _ 

yna eath. 

(6). Ed. Pub. Co. le, Katherine: Prose and Verse for Chlldzen. ai Voyage to Lilliput. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 

Philip of ” pF ey 17, FCC. (7). Ed. Pub. Co. si BSR, 40c. bridget, 60, MECS. (6). 12c. Maynard. 
etch a Selections. H. B. Sprague, ed. Ramee, ‘Louise de la: Bimbi; Stories ps “Ohi: Tiddeman, L. E.: 7 Humble Heroine. 15c. 

126 pp. Mail, 30c.; introd., 25¢. inn. dren. Illus., 12mo., 239 pp. Mail, 45¢.; ag 
—31, MECS. (8). 12¢. Maynard. 40c. Ginn. Turner, ee, &. A.: Short Stories. [ilus., 
—Also double No., 223-224, a Robin Teoa, Adventures of. 12mo., ay pp. Bds., 12mo. Mail, 80c.; introd., we. 

'. \e nn. 

Tales of a Traveller. 174-175, MECS (8) 24c. Ruskin, Selections from. Edwin Ginn, ed. Notes Stories for Young Children. Bds., 12mo., 92 

Maynard. and sketch by D. H. Montgomery, 148 pp. pp. Mail, 24¢.: introd., 20c. Girn. 

The Story of Washington. . erner, Mail, 40c.; introd., 3 Ginn. Tennyson: Enoch Arden. 10, FCC. (7). 
Voyage, The. 18, FCC. (7). Ed. b. Co. King of the Golden River. 53 pp. Tilus. . b. Co 

‘Washington and His Country, and continua- Mail, 29¢.; introd., 25¢. Ginn. a. } The Ethics of Success. Bk. II. Introd. 

tion by John Fiske. 654 pp. Mail,, ; ——32, FCC. (6). Ed. Pub. Co. y Samuel B. Capen. (7 and 8). 60c. Silver. 

“9 —lIllus. Bds., 20¢.; cL, 25¢. Lee. Thompson, John G. and Thomas E.: F and 











V1. 
Rhymes Ie Beginners. Cl., illus.; a 
Mail, 30c.; introd., 24c. 
Thompson, D. P.: Green Mountain Boys. ee 
Those Dreadful wag Boys. Pie Small 
quarto. Cl, PP., 90c. ; 
Ve 75 Prose f. Beginners. 59, RLS. gh 
erse ani or . P-» 
15c.; lin., 25c. Houghton. 
Vincent,’ L. i: Story of Evangeline. — 25c. ; 
hitaker. 
Whittier: Child Life in Poetry—Selections from. 
70, ~~ Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
Child Life in Prose—selection from. 71 BLS.’ 
15c., net. oughton. 
Songs of saber, and Other Poems. 130, 
MECS. (8). Maynard. 
Story of Whitti tier. Werner. 


The Story o’ 10c. 
Wight: Selections from the Bible. 40c. Am. Bk. 


Literature for High 


Addison: De Coverley Papers. Samuel Thurber, 
ed. Bds. 25c.; cl. 85c. A. & B. 
— Abbott, ed. 30c. Scott, F. 

Ed. Pub. Co. 


—65, 
a oe with a by W. Henry Wells. Pd BP. 
in 2 pts., “ one 61, RLS. wa ee ea. pt. 
; also in 1 » 40c. Houghton, 
aan Sibley. 
——tLaura E. Wylie, ed. 254 pp., cl, aon 
lo! 


—lowett, ed. 50c. Longmans. 
—10c. Ed Pub. Co. 

Essays <4 Tales. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Isaac ckerstaff, Physician and Anema, 
10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Spectator. 16, MECS. 12c. nard, 
American _puthors, Selections from. N, BLS. 
15c., Houghton. 
American "Patriotic Selections. 78, a 12c. 
nard. 


Anat, Edwin: Slected Poems. 

98, MECS. ~_ 
Light of Asia. 
—_ Matthew: 

Prose Selections. L. EB. Gates, ed. 

Culture and Anarchy. 68, MECS. oe. * 
Mayna 

mays ant Criticisms. Susan S. Sheridan, 

8 
Sibley & D. 
——Imogen Guiney, ed. 132, RLS. 15¢., net. 


Houghton. 
: Schoolmaster. 10c. Ed. 


Pub. Co. 
Austen, Jane: age from Oscar Fay a 


sieqperd. 
and. 


Selected Poems. 211, Mucs. 
ynard. 

90c. 
Holt. 


Illus. Bds., 40c.; cl., % 
Baker, 8S. W.: Cast up by the Sea. 60c. Rand. 
Bacon: Essays, Civil ¥*) "Moral. 3, MECS. — 
aynard, 
Bates: A Ballad Book Sibley. 


2 

1,000 

— pret and verse. Three vs., 12mo., 

mail, ay introd., 75c. ea. 

65c.; introd 

Stacker, F. W.: Charles ° Robinson. 10e. 

Blackmore, R. D.: Lorna me, 60c. Rand. 

Bronte, C.: Jane ‘Eyre. 60c. Rand 

Browning, Robert: sErical and Dramatic 7 
E. T. Mason, ed. Holt. 
Pippa Passes. _ Ed. 
Saul and Other Poems. 210, —_——. 


Selected Poems. 65, MECS. 
ant, W. C.: Four Books of the Iliad, I, VI, 
XXII, XXIV. 137, RLS. Pap., 

ughton. 


Hou, 
Sella, Thanatopsis, ant Other Poems. 4 
RLS. — 15c.; » 2c. Houghton. 
Poems. Rand. 
maeanletens | Harold. SLS. Pap., 20c.; el., 30c. 
Univ. 


4 Raye of Pompeii. SLS. Pap. 20c. b cl., 


Univ. 
—Sio 60c. Rand. 
Burke: Condiliation with the Colonies, Robert 
Anderson, ed. Pap., 15c.; also lin., 25c. 100, 
BLS. Houghton, 
— Cook, ed. 50c. fangmens. 
—James M. Garnett, ed. cl., 30., ~» 25C. 
"Sieue 
——Andrew J. George, ed. HEC. > 

Heath 
—D. V. zeeupees. ed. 50c. Holt. 
—119, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 

—Complete. 221, 222, MECS. Cl., 24c. 
Maynard. 
—cC. B. Bradley, ed. Bds. 20c.; cl., 30c 
A. & B. 
—35e. Sibley. 
—Mary A. Jordan, ed. 240 pp. —, = 
obe. 
— NG, ed. 25c. Scott. 
Pub. Co. 
An: ie on the Sublime and Beautiful, 10¢. 


Present Discontents. 118, MECS. _ sa: 
ayn: 
on Bw French Revolution." ef 


Reflections 
161, MECS, 24c. 

Speech on American Taxation. 54 MECS. 
Maynard. 
ae gy Bliss Perry, ed. 60c. Holt. 
Burrough = Bunch of Herbs and Other Papers. 
2 92, ee Pap. aX wun Hou vaughn 
unyan: - oe “¥" aughn 
Mood, ed. | Rregrece, win ; «7 40c. 
a hton. 
Burns: Cotter’s “+ mit also four Saher 
short poems. ay 12c. Maynard. 


—T7, RLS. p og Houghton. 
Selected Poems. bas G. Hufford, ed. o< 
A. . 

Byron: Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 10c. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
—53e. Houghton. 
—Cantos I and II. 71, MECS. 12¢. 


Prisoner of Chillon. 25c. 
11, SLS. Pap., 12 1-2c.; el., 20c. oo. 

Other Poems. 128, RLS. ~~ = 
oughton. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Wiltse, Sarah E.: A Brave Baby and Other 
Stories, Cl., 


12mo., 142 pp. Mail, 55c.; 
introd., 


50c., Ginn. 
Folklore Stories and Proverbs. Sq. 12mo., 
81 pp. Illus. by Edith Brown. Mail, 35c.; 
introd., 30c. Ginn. 
Wordsworth: We Are Seven, and Other Poems. 
39, FCC. (6). Ed. Pub. Co. 
Wright, Henrietta C.: Stories of American Liter- 
—- 2. “ 1660-1560 and 1860-1896. Cl., 
0., 


Scribner. 
beta ~2 iene Clark: A Kiss for a Blew. 7. > 


Ww. wiss Family Robinson. J. H. Stickney, 
pp. Illus. Mail, 55c.; introd., Ge. 

pn. 

—-SLS. Pap., 20c.; cl., 30c. Univ. 

——303 pp. 60c. Rand. 


School and College.‘ 


Pro —, Png Dante. Cantos I and II. 1, 


MECS. Maynard. 
aaa, F. I. Carpenter, ed. $1. _. 
Campbell: Pleasures of a. Abridgement of 
ae 11, MECS. Maynard. 

Car’ : Diamond ater. 35c. Sibley. 
on Burns. lo Pub. Co. 
—Farrand, ed. . Longmans. 
—c. B. Bradley ed. 25c. Sanborn. 
—G. R. Mayen. "ed. 105, RLS. Pap., 15¢.; 
Ha., 25c. Houghton. 
—wn. 7. Brewster, ed. 128 pp. Illus. 
Globe. 

Aiton, ed. 25c. Scott. 
—70, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Hero as — Mahomet; Islam. 33, 
MECS. ynard. 

th, Wm. i cc, in Literature. Pts. I 

and. II., ea. Crane. 
Cathcart, G. B.; diaeay Reader. 12mo. — pp. 
m. 8 

Caxton and Daniel: Selections, 99. MECS. 12c. 
Maynard. 


Cavalier Poets. Selections from Robert Herrick, 
Sir John 


rge, erbert, Thomas Carew, 
Suckling, Richard Lovelace, and Abraham 
Cowley. 38, ME 12c. Maynard. 
Chaucer: Prologue to ‘the Canterbury Tales. 135, 
RLS. Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
—Cl., 35¢. Maynard. 
The Squire’s Tale. Cl., 35c. Maynard 
The Knightes Tale. Cl., 40c. Maynard. 
——and the Nun’s Priest’s Tale. 136. RLS. 


Pap., 15c.; 185 (Prologue), and 136, F. J. 

Mather, ed., in 1 v., lin., 40c. Houghton. 

Church: Stories of Croesus, Cyrus and Babylon, 
from Herodotus. 115-116, MECS., cl., 24c. 





Maynard. 

Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner. Moody, “., = 
cott. 

—A. J. Geeree, a. HEC. 30c. Heath. 
mg ed. Longmans, 

_—— Sibley. 

Cc. E. eoen, ed. 144 pp. Illus. 32¢c. Globe. 
—and Other Poems. i . Pap., 15¢.; 
lin., 25c. Houghton. 

17, MECS. 


—Christabel, and Other Poems, 
12¢. Maynard. 


Prose Extracts. H. A. Beers, ed. 50c. Holt. 
Conant, Helen §.: Primer of German —— 

252 pp., cl., 30c. 

Primer of Spanish Literature. 227 pp., aa B0e. 


Cooper: Last of the Mohicans. 95, 96, 97, and 


98, RLS.; also in 1 v., lin., 60c. Houghton. 

——Pap., 20c.; ¢ “ 30c. Univ. 

—Levwis, ed. Scott. 

—Wnm. Strunk, =. ed. 464 pp. Illus. 48c. 

Globe. 

—MECS., cl., 40c. Maynard. 

—Richardson. ed. 60c Longmans. 

—Edwin Mims, ed. Bas. 25c. Johnson, 

—50e. Sibley. 

Pioneers. 60c. Rand. 

The Deerslayer: SLS. Pap., 20.; cl., a 

niv. 

The Spy. Pap., 12 1-2c.; cl., 20c., a : 

Riv. 

The Pilot. Pap., 20c.; cl., 30c. SLS. Univ. 

The Water Witch. SLS. Pap., 20c.; a 

niv. 

Prairie. Rand. 

Cowper: Task Bk. 1 (The oon), and My Moth- 
er’s Picture. 28, MECS. 

——BK. II (The Ro og ana 250 lines BE. 
VI. The Winter Walk at Noon. 
MECS._ 12ce. Maynard. 

—and — Poems. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 

Poems. and. 
Table Talk. * 10e. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Crabbe: The Village. Bks. I and II. 10, MECS. 
ine, aynard. 
Cranch, C. P.: Translation of Virgil’s Aeneid, 

Bks. I-III. 112, RLS. Pap., 15c. 

Houghton. 

Curtis, G. W.: The — Duty of Educated 
Men. 187, MECS. 12 Maynard. 
Dana: Two Years Before “the Mast. Pap., baa ay ; 
wr 30c. Univ. 
RLS> _ = 50c.; lin., 60c. Houghton. 
Davidion, W. M.: Selections from Tronqquill. 10c. 
rane 

Defoe: Plague in London. Carpenter, ed. 75¢ 
Longmans. 

De Quincey: Flight of a Tartar Tribe. French ed. 
cott. 

ee: MECS. 12c. Maynard. 

—G. Wa ‘auchope, ed. HEC. 25c. Heath 

—Baldwin, ed. 40c. Longmans, 

—- H. Turk, ed. 110, RLS. Pap. 165c.; 
lin., 25. Houghton. 

Revolt of the Tartars. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 

Joan of Arc, €9, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 

—and Other Selections. 35c. Sibley. 

——and The English Mail Coach. James Mor- 

an Hart, ed. 50c. * Holt. 

Selections. F. R. Butler, ed. 50c. Holt. 

Dickens: David Copperfield. 60c. Rand. 
mbey and Son. 60c. 

Tale of Two Cities, Ella Boyce Kirk, ed. 
50c. Am. Bk. 

—H0e. Rand. 

Nicholas Nickleby. 60c. Rand. 

Our Mutual Friend. 60c. Rand. 
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Pickwick Papers. Rand. 
—. —. Ride, Browning: hele: 
ey. 
Dryden: Alexander's Feast and Other Poems. 
10¢. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Essays on the Drama. Dr. Wm. Strunk -. 
colt. 
Alexander's Feast, McFlecknoe, and 8t. Ce- 
celia’s Day. 39, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Palamorn and — 35c. ibley. 
— ed. tt. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
—an - MECS. 24c. Maynard. 
— Wm. H. Crawshaw, ed. Illus., 30c. 
Heath. 
——Brewsters, ed. 50c. ans. 
“a Gilman, ed. 125, RLS. Pap., 
25c. oughton. 
Early Baplist ‘Ballads. 96, MECS. 12c. 
Maynard. 
Eggleston, G. C.: American War Ballads. Illus. 
Putnam. 
Eliot, “George: Adam Bede. 60c. Rand. 
Mill on the Floss. 60c. Rand. 
Silas er, _—— Sibley. 
—Hancock, ed. tt. 
—wW. Patterson a ed. 40c. 

A. & B. 
= Pap., 20c.; cl., 30c. Univ. 
—<A. H. Guise, ed. 256 pp.; cl., Mlus., 32c. 

Globe. 

—83, RLS. Pap., 30c.; lin., 40c. 
ae. 
Middlemarch. 60c. nd. 
Romola. 60c. Rand, 
Emerson: American Scholar. 123, MECS. 12c. 

Maynard. 
Compensation. 194, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Fortune of the Republic, and Other ys. 

42, RLS. Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
Nature Essays. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
——and Compensation. 131, RLS. Pap., 15c. 

Hougnton. 


Poems from the Writings of H. Browne, ed. 

113, RLS. 15¢. Houghton. 
Self-Reliance. 193, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
— —- and Poems. Eva M. oe 


and Other ——- = m... 
ou: on. 


Selections from Eleven. Q, 
Houghton. 

192, MECS. 12c. 
Maynard. 
62, MECS. 
Maynard. 
Vincent King Cooper, Ps 136 
Am. Bk. 


62, RLS. 


The Superlative, 
RLS. Pap., 15¢c 

a. Authors, 
LS. 15¢., net. 
English and American Sonnets. 


oe Alcesis. English version. 
12 


Tales . 
ic. 

"War of Independence. 
Pap., 30c.; lin., 40c. Houghton. 

Five Great Authors—Irving, Hawthorne, Scott, 
Dickens, and Hugo. Selections SLS. Pap., 


20c. ; cl, 30c. Univ. 
Ford, John: The Broken Heart. Clinton = 





ed. 50c. 
Franklin, B.: Autobiography. 19 and 20, RLS. 
pap., 15c. ea.; also in 1 v. lin., 40c. 
Houghton. 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, etc. 21, RLS. Pap., 
15e. Houghton. 
Select Works. Epes Sargent, ed. ec. Lee. 
Fuller and Hooker. 100, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Gray: Elegy and Odes. 19, MECS. hs 
Maynard. 
——Cowper’s John Gilpin, ete. 74, RLS. 
Pap., 15¢. Houghton. 
Goldsmith: Deserted Village, The Traveller, etc. 
RLS. Pap., 15c.; lin., Cc. Houghton. 
and Other Poems. 6, MECS. 12c. 
Maynard. 
She Stoops to Conquer. MECS. 30c.; cl., 
Maynard. 
Traveler. 15. MECS 12c. Maynard. 
—and Deserted Village.  25c. Sibley. 
Vicar of Wakefield. 10c. Ed b. Co. 
—60e. Rand. 
—50e. Sibley. 


—Morton, ed. 30ce. 

—R. Adelaide Witham, ed. 40c. A. & B. 
— 35, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
—78, RLS. Pap., 30c.; lin., 40c. 





Houghton. 

—G. C. Edwards, ed. Small 12mo. 270 pp. 

Bus., 30c. Johnson. 

——Pap., 20¢.; el., 30c. SLS. Univ. 
—wWnhm. H. Browne, ed. 240 pp.; cl., illus., 

32c. Globe. 
Jordan, ed. 60c. Longmans. 
Hart, Beatrice: Seven Great American Poets— 
Bryant, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell. 90c. ilver. 
Hawthorne: Custom House, and Main Street. 138, 
RLS. Pap., 15¢. Houghton. 
House of Boven “Gables. 91, RLS. Pap., 15c.; 
lin., 60c. Houghton. 

Old Manse and a Few Mosses. 69, 

Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
The Scarlet Letter. 60c. nd. 
The House of the Seven Gables. Herrick, 
ed. 30c Scott. 
Twice-Told Tales. 82, RLS. Pap., 50c.; 
lin., 60c. oughton. 
Tales of the White Hills and Sketches, 40, 
RLS. Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
Hayne’s arse 52. ECS. 12c¢. Maynard. 


» RLS. iakeer Swift, ed. Pap., 15c. 
Houghton. 
same Outdoor ne . 


a T. <«" 141, 
RLS. Pap., 15 Houghton. 
Hinton, R. J.: Richard Realf’s Free-State Poems. 
10¢. Crane. 
Hogg: Queen’s Wake. Four parts — 16, 
MECS. 12c. nard. 
Holmes: Autocrat of the . “a a 81, 
RLS. Pap., 45¢.; lin., Houghton: 


My Hunt for the Captain ond Other Papers. 


31, RLS. Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
Homer's Tliad. Bks. I and VI. MECS. Cl., 30c. 
Maynard. 

Odzuoey. Bks. I, V, IX, and X. Cl, 30c. 

M Ma ynard. 
Horace: The Art of Poetry. Geo. Soviets, tr. 
MECS. Cl., 30c. Maynard. 
Howells: Doorstep Acquaintance and “Other 
Sketches, 139, RLS. Pap., P mea Houghton. 
ses = Tom Brown’s School Days. 85, RLS. 
Pap., 45¢.; lin. Houghton. 


Hugo: Ninety-three. OLS. Pap., 20¢.; cl., 80c. 
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Univ. 
Hans in Iceland. “—™ Rand. 
Toilers of the Sea. Rand. 
Irving: Alhambra. SLS. _ 12 1-2c.; cl., wane 
—A. Marvin, ed. $1.00. Putnam. 
—60e. Rand. 
—Selections. 117, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Essays from the Sketch Book. 51, oa 52, 
RLS. Pap., ea., 15c. Houghton. 
Sketch Book. Pt. 1., Pt. 2. Ea., 10c. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
—60e. Rand. 
—W. L. Phelps, ed. $1.00. Putnam. 
—SLS. Pap., 12 1-2¢c.; cl., 20c. Univ. 
Selections. 50c. Sibley. 
Tales of a Traveler. Matthews and Car- 
penter, eds. $1. = Longmans. 
—=W, i, Phelps, ed. $1.00 Putnam. 
——and Parts of Sketch Book. Krapp, ed. 
40c Scott. 


Westminster Abbey and Christmas fame i 
93, MECS. 12c. 4 
James, Henry: Daisy Miller: A Study. “Ne BP: 
148-149, 


Job, The Book ot.~theviest version. 
MECS, 24c. Maynard. 
Johnson: Lives of the Poets. Five vs. oo - 
ub. Co. 

Rasselas, the Prince of Abyssinia. " 10e. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
Sibley. 


Holt. 
12c. 
nard. 

127, 


'F. Emerson, ed. 50c. 
Eve of St. Agnes. 40, MECS. 


—o. 
Keats: 
May 
Ode on a Grecian Urn, and Other Poems. 


RLS. Pap., Houghton. 
ar my ae Shoe Robinson. SLS. Pap., Sai. ; 
Kipling: Tight that Failed. 60c. and. 

Lamb: Old China, and Other Essays ef Ree, 
79, RLS. Pap., 15c. — 
Essays of Elia. 35c. Sibley. 
Essays, 158-159. MECS. Cl., 24c. Maynard. 
Kingsley, 6.: —— 60c. Rand. 
Westward He! Rand. 
Landor: Selections Po Im Conversations. 
A. G. Newcomer, ed. Cl., Holt. 
Lawrence: Primer of American Literature. Col- 
ton. Matters to the present day. Pg BP: 


30c. 
English Literature Primer. Chaucer to 1620. 





80c. Am. Bk. 
—HNMilton te the Death ef Gibbon. 1 ae, 
m. i 
—Chaucer to Macaulay, Dickens, > = 
m™. 4 
Primer ef Latin Literature. 30c. Am. Bk. 
Primer ef Greek Literature. 300. Am. BE. 
Primer of Medieval Literature, = = 
m. . 
Lincoln and Deuglas, Speeches ef, im 1858. 216, 
MECS. y Maynard. 
Linceln, Werds ef. 181, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Gettysburg Speech, etc. 32, RLS. Pap., 15c. 
Houghton. 
Longfellow, Whittier and Lowell: Selections. 
1, 4, and 30, RLS. 50c. Houghton. 
Longfellow: Ceurtship of Miles Standish. 2, RLS. 
ap., 15¢.; lin., 25¢. Houghton. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
—and Other Poems. Pap., 20c.; . o 
niv. 
Evangeline. 1, RLS. Pap., 15c.; lim., 25c. 
Houghton. 
Sibley. 

Ed. Pub. Co. 

Giles _™ ef the Salem Farms, 146, RLS. 
15¢., Houghton. 


ne 

Golden Legend. * and 26, RLS. Pap., 15c., 
ea.; also in 1 lin., 40c. Houghton. 

Leaflets, Whittier  beadate, Holmes Leafets, 
and Lewell Leaflets. Ea. a double no. of 


RLS. Pap.. 30c.; lin., 40¢. Houghton. 
Song ef Miawatha. Illus. 18 and 14, RLS. 
Pap., ea., 15c.; alse in 1 v., lin., 40c. 

Houghton. 

-—1 Ed. Pub. Co. 
—SLS. eg, Be cl., 30¢. Univ. 
Tales of a ayside Ina. 388, 84, and 35, 
RLS. Pap., 15c ‘Houghton. 
Voices of the Night, ‘and Other Poems. 167, 
MECS. 12c. Maynard. 


Lowell: Books and Libraries, and Other Papers. 
39, RLS. Pap., 15¢c. Houghton. 
~~ 2 and Other Papers. 123 RLS. 


15¢ _— 
Fable ‘for Critics, M, RLS. Pap., 30c. 


Hou ghton. 

Under the Sg Elm, and Other Poems. 15, 

ughton. 

Vision of sir ‘Launfal, and Other Pieces. 30, 
RLS. Pap., 15c.; also lin. 

Sibley. 

Ed. Pub. Co 


FCC. 
Endymion. G. P. Baker, ed. om 
Macaulay and Car! arlyle: Essays on Croker’s Eat 
tion of Boswell’s Johnson. _50c. olt. 
, and Other Poems. 12 wk "3, 
Maynard. 
in vite of Johnsoz. 106, MECS. 12c. 
Maynard 
Goldsmith, Bunyan, Mme. D’Arblay. 


m. Bk. 
Essay on Lord Clive. 73-74, MECS. Bs 


——88, 
Lyly, John: 


24c. 
aynard. 


—20c. 2 : 
—35e. Sibley. 
Essay on Milton. W. P. Trent, ed. 103, 
RLS. co’ ate lin., 25c. Houghton. 
——Crosswell Longmans. 
a. J a ng m. Bk. 
a essay. 94-95, 
TOTES: 24c. Maynard. 
—35e. Sibley. 
— 200. & B. 
Essays on Milton and Addison. Crosswell, ed. 
60c. = Longmans. 
—A. P. Walker, ed. Heath. 
——102-103 and 104-105, MECS. Ba. 24c. 
Maynard 
—20¢. A. & B. 
-———In Iv. * 85e. A. 23: 
—Newcomer, ed. 380c. Scott. 
—10c. ea. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Alphonso Smith, ed. 25c. Johnson. 


—35e. Sibley. 
— 7 M. Parrott, ed. Cl., illus., 86c. Globe. 

—J. A. Tufts, ed. 50c. Holt. 
Essay on the Pilgrim’s Progress. MECS. 12c. 


Maynard. 
Essay on Frederick the Great. 108-109, 
MECS. c. ard. 
Essay on Bacon. Abridged. 61, MECS. 12c. 
ene 2 B 20 MECS. 120.” stay: 
on Byron. nard. 
History of England. Chapter L 162, 163, 
MECS. Cl. 24c. Maynard. 
Samuel Johnson. Bueler, ed. 650c. 
ans. 
—25¢. — 
—20¢. . & B. 
—178, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
—and Goldsmith. W. P. Trent, ed. 1 
RLS. Pap., 15c.; lin., 25c. Houghton. 
Lays ef Ancient Rome. 45, RLS. Pap., 15¢.; 
ae lin., 25¢. — _ 
78%, MECS. 24c. Maynard. 
——182 and 183, FCC. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Life and Writings of Addison. W. P. Trent, 
ed. 104, RLS. Pap., 15c.;- lin., 25¢. 
Houghton. 
—30c. 127 pp. Am. BE. 
Warren Hastings. Cl., 30c. . B 
—20e. A. & B. 
—10e. Ed. Pub. Co. 
McGuffey: High School and Literary Reader. Re- 
vised edition. Cl., 12mo, 479 pp. i a 
Mandeville’s Travels and Wycliffe’s Bible. 107, 
MECS. 12c. Maynard. 


Marlowe: The Jew of Malta. 
purgated; also sels. 
— and Hero and Leander. 

Edward I. &. T. McLaughlin, ed. Cl., oe “ 
olt. 

Martineau: The ro and the Prince. i rs 
20c.; 30c. 


cl., 
Matthews, B.: | to the Study of 


101, MECS. 
—— 


ke Cl., saa -——"% 
Am. 

Mediaeval Chroniclers—Giraldus, a. Bs 
Comines, and Cellini. 146. MECS. 12c. 

Maynard. 

Meredith, Owen: Lucile. 60c. d. 

Milton: *Comus. 29, MECS. 12¢. Maynard. 


L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, with Soanets and 
Others Poems. 2, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
— —49, FCC. Ed. Pub. Co. 
L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, ——, Lycidas, etc. 
72, BLS. Pap., 15c.; lin., 25¢. 
Houghton. 
—25e. Sibley. 
E. E. Hale, Jr., ed. 190 pp. Cl., illus., 82. 


lobe. 
Lycidas and Hymn on the Nativity. Prof. 
Masson’s analysis and notes. 46, MECS. 
Maynard. 


12¢. 
Milton Reader. J. H. Ross, ed. Cl. 12mo. 


$1.25. elson. 
Paradise Lost. Bks. I-III. 94, RLS. Pap., 
15c. Houghton. 
— ed. 25c. Scott. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 

a Sibley. 
—Hale, ed. 50c. Longmans. 
—-A. P. Walker, ed. HEC. 25¢c. Heath. 
— MECS. Cl., 40c. Maynard. 
—H. W. Boynton, ed. Bds., ee a 30c 
Sampson Agonistes. Meiklejohn, ed. 110-111, 
MECS. 2 Maynard. 


1., 24e. 
Utopia. 156-157, MECS. Cl., 24¢. 
Maynard. 
Moore: See eo ‘Rookh. Sels. from 
Pts. I and Il, 5, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Morris, W.: Life and Death of Jason. Abridged. 
MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Atalanta’s Race, etc. To teachers, 53c. 


Houghton. 
Pater: Peter the Great. 


121-122, MBECS. 
24c. Maynard. 
Mulock, D. M. Johr Halifax. 
Newman: Prose Selections. 
ee The Dutchman’s Fireside. 
12 1-2c.; cl., 
Plato: Crite. 199, MECS. 12c. 
—S t of — etc. 
RLS. Pap., 
Plutarch’s Lives. 
Caesar. 
Pericles and Fabius. 
Maximus, Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Aristides, 
Cato the Censor. 
Agesilaus, Pompey, and Phocian. Ea. 10c. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 


Gold-Bug, Purloined Letter and Other 
Eg es. W. P. Trent, ed. 120, RLS. Pap., 


Cc. 
Raven, and Other Poems; also essay on the 
Poetic Principle. 72, MECS. 12c. 


More: 


60. Rand. 

rh E. Gates, ed. 50c. 
Holt. 

SLS. Pap., 
- he 9 
aynard. 

P. E. More, tr. 


Houghton. 
esi the Great and Julius 


and 


Poe: 


‘Maynard. 
Raven, Fall of the House of Usher, hg 119, 
RLS Houghton. 


. Pap., a 
Poems of Knightly Adventure. Tennyson’s Gareth 
and Lynette, Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum, Macaulay’s Horatius, and Lowell's 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Pap., 20c.; cl., 30¢ 


SLS niv. 
Pope: Essay on Criticism, and Other Poems. 26, 
MECS. Pap., 12c. Maynard 
Saar on Man. 83-84, MECS. 24c. 
Maynard. 
Translation of the Iliad. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
BB I, VI, XXII, and XXIV. 100, RLS. 
Pap., ‘W5e.; H lin. 2 Houghton. 
—wWn. C. Lawton, ed. 182 pp. ene 
—35e. Sibley. 
—F. B. Sharp and I. Bell, eds. 
Johnson. 
—Maxwell and Chubb, eds. 50c. 
Longmans. 
— Paul Shorey, ed. 25c. eath. 
——Flaxman’s illus. 197-198, MECS. Cl., 24c. 
Maynard. 
—Cressy and Moody, eds. 25c. Scott. 
——Selections from Bks. 1—VIIL. 114-145. 
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. Maynard. 
Poems. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Saeatiens , Poems. BH. B. Reed, ed. = 


Holt. 
Bape of the Look, and Epistle to Arbuthnot. 


55, MECS. 12c. Maynard. 
Pope, Gray, and Goldsmith. Selected Poesia. G. 
A. Watrous, ed. 30c. A. & B. 
— Thaddeus of Warsa 60c. Rand. 
Roche, J. G.: Children of the Abbey. =. ena 
Rossetti, D. G.: Selected Poems. 222, ME! os : 
ayna: 3 
Ruskin: Modern Painters. 48, MECS. 7. “a 
aynard. 
Of King’s Treasures. Of Queen’s Gardens. 
176, and 177, MBCS. 12c ea. Maynard. 
eo and Lilies. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
——R. K. part = » 50c. Holt. 
—142, RLS. 15e. — 
—Complete. bah S08. MECS. Cl, 24c. 
Maynard. 
Selections. 50c. Sibley. 
Saintsbury, G.: Primer of French terature. 
225 pp. 30c. . Bk. 
Scott: Fair Maid of Perth. 60. Rand. 
Ivanhoe, Perry, ed. 75c. Longmans. 
—Pap., 20c.; cl., 30c. SLS. niv. 
— 44 pp. nd. 
—McClintock, ed. HEC. 50c. Heath. 
—cC. L. Maxey, ed. 588 pp. Cl, — — 
obe. 
—86, RLS. Pap., 50c.; lin., 60c. 
Houghton. 
—Simonds, ed. 45c. Scott. 
Guy Mannering. 60c. Rand. 
Keuliwerth. Mary H. Norris, ed. 650c. a 
m. 3 
—Pap., 20c.; cl., 30c. SLS. Univ. 
—561 pp. 60c. Rand. 
Lady of Lake. 35c. Sibley. 
—Pap., 10c.; cl., 25¢. Ed. Pub. Co. 
= ap., 20c.; cl., 30c. Univ. 
—G. B. Aiton, ed. 40¢. A. & B. 
a Scott. 
—Canto II. 58, FCC. Ed. Pub. Co. 
—Canto III. 59, FCC. Ed. Pub. Co. 
—Canto IV. 112, FCC. Ed. Pub. Co. 
—Canto V. 113, FCC. Ed. Pub. Co. 
—Canto VI. 114, FCC. Ed. Pub. Co. 


Lay of the Last Minstre 1. W. J. Rolfe, ed. 
134, RLS. Pap., 30c.; also in Rolfe’s Stu- 
dent’s Series. 


GL, to teachers, 53c. 
Houghton. 
—Pap., 10c.; 25c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
—Moody and Willard, “~ 25c. Scott. 
—SLS. Pap., 12 1-2c.; 3 cl., 20c. Univ. 
—- 10c.; cl., 25¢. Ed. Pub. Co. 
Sibley. 
pe: Longmans. 
—Moody pa} Willara, eds. 30c. 
—tTo teachers, 53c. Houghton. 
Quentin Durward. Mary H. Norris, ed. 50c. 
Am. Bk. 
Poems. 60c. } 
Rob Roy. SLS. Pap., 12 1-2c.; cl., ate 
iv. 
—526 pp. 60c. 
Tales of a Grandfather. SLS. Pap., 2 toe. 
Cl., 20c. Univ. 
Talisman. Julia D. Dewey, ed. 50c. 
Am. Bk. 
Waverley. 60c. Rand. 
Woodstock. Perry, ed. 75c. Longmans. 
Schurz, Carl: Abraham Lincoln; also testimonies 
. Emerson, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. 
133, RLS. Pap., 15¢c. Houghton. 
Scudder, H.: Literature in School. D, RLS. 165c. 
Shakespeare: As You Like It. 93, RLS. Pap., 
15c.; also lin., 25c. Houghton. 
—_Wendell and Phelps, eds. o 
Longmans. 
—10e. Ed. Pub. Co. 
—35e. Sibley. 
—Bds, 20c.; cl., 30c. & B. 
—also Parts of King Lear, Othello, and 
Troilius and Cressida. 21, MECS. 12c. 
Maynard. 
Coriolanus. 10c. - Pub. Co. 
| oem or ua 10c. Pub. Co. 
miet. Richard Grant White. ed.; ; addi- 
tional notes by Helen G. Cone. 116, RLS. 
Pap., 30c.; lin., 40c. Houghton. 
— 25c.; cl., 35c. A. & B. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
Sour ond 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
—also pts of Julius Caesar. MECS. 12c. 
Maynard. 
Julius Caesar. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
— Neilson, ed. 25¢c. Scott. 
—Bds. 40c. Longmans. 
—67, RLS. Pap., 15c.; lin., 25¢. 
Houghton. 
—_—_. 20c.; cl., 30c. A. & 
—A., * Tolman, ed. Cl., fillus., 82c. ie 
—NMargaret H. paenaies, ed. 10c. Crane. 
— 7 Hall, Jr., ed. 25c. Sanborn. 
Hale, Jr., ed. SLS. 60. Univ. 
King Jo John. 10c. Ed. . Co. 
Parts of Richard II. MBECS. 12c. 
Maynard. 
King Richard I. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
King Henry V. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
King Lear. 10c. Ed. Pub. Co. 
King Henry IV.; also of Henry V, 
Henry VI, and Richard 23, MECS. = 
aynard. 
=e’ Manly, ed. Bds., 40c. Longmans. 
Ed. Pub. Co. 
ae Sibley. 
—Bds., 20c.; cl., 30c. A. & B. 
—Boynton and Neilson, eds. 25c. Scott. 
—B. K. Chambers, ed. HEC. 25c. Heath. 
—W. L. Cross, ed. 172 pp. Cl., illus., 
Globe. 
——Margaret H. McCarter, ed. 10c. Crane. 


—Richard Grant 
G. Cone. 106, 


—Cl., 12mo. 144 pp. 56c. Am. Bk. 
Merchant of Venice. Sels. from Acts I, III, 


White, ed.; notes by Helen 
RLS. Pap., 15¢.; lin., 25e. 
” Houghton. 


and IV, 14, MECS. May rnard. 
— Withers, ed. 25c. Heath. 
—Gunmere, ed. 50c. Longmans. 
—Bds., 20c.; cl., 80c. A. & B. 
—SLS. 15¢. Univ. 
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—Lovett, ed. Scott. 
—SHiclen ‘Gray Cone, et. 160 pp. CL, illus., 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 10c. Ed. Pub. Oo. 
—35e. 
— Baker, ed. 60c. mE... .4 
Reader. Extracts from the Plays. 
C. H. Wykes, ed. 181-182-183, MECR. CL, 
36c. Maynard. 
Shakespeare Speaker. 49, MECS. 12c. 


4 


Maynard. 
* Twelfth —— 10e. Ed. Pub. Co. 
= Ed. — 


Fad 80ce. 
Shelley: "Eu Se ete. 85, MECS. 
Simms: The Yemassee. Pap., 20c.; cl., 30c. 7 
v. 
Skelton, Wyatt, and Surry: Selected Poems. * 
Sophocles: An lish version. 63, 
os MECS. Antigone. _ Maynard. 
Southey: Life of = 10c. E4. Pub. Co. 
— Miller, Longmans. 
Shorter Teoma. TS. FCC. Ed. Pub. Co. 
of Ferms of Discourse. E. H. Lewis, 


Holt. 
§) ens of Descri Cc. 8. Baldwin, ed. 
a“ ew wait 


ae of Short Story. G. H. <x 
neces of Argumentation. G. P. Baker, - 


Specimens of Exposition. H. Lamont, ed. ne 
0 

a of Narration. W. T. pe -. 
0. 


Spafford, H. P.: The Lost Jewel. pr 5 
Spenser: Faerie ay and II, and 
27, MECS. 12c¢ Maynard. 

Spencer, H.: Philosophy of Style. 87, vi Mayuard. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher: Dialogues ana 
E, RLS. 165c. be 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 88, RLS. i = oy 

oughton. 


lin., 
Studies in Longfellow, 


ae 





Whittier, Imes and 
Lowell. 12, RLS. ’Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
Sumner, Charles: True Grandeur of a 


75e. 
Swift, Jonathan: Prose Selections. F. C. Pres- 
cott, ed. Holt. 
Swinton: Sixth or Classic English Reader. Cl., 
i2mo. 608 pp. $1.08. Am. Bk. 
Syle, L. D.: Four lish Poems—Rape of the 
Lock, John Gilpin’s Ride, The Prisoner of 
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Chillon, and Rugby Chapel. Bds., 20c. ——wW. L. Phelps, ed. 80c. Holt. 
A. & B. Henry Esmond. 140, RLS. Illus. Pap., 
Taylor, Regents Lars—a Pastoral of MNerway, 60c. ; -_ Houghton. 
and Poems. Pap., 15c. 1, a Newcom' + 
ton. Roundabout Roun. 560, MECS. 12c. 
Tennyson: Gentes of Arthur, and Other ' Tail of Maynard. 
King. Pap., 15c. Houghton. Thomas, Isaac: The Words of Abraham Lincoln: 
—and of Arth 5 MECS. "270° pp. Mailing, 65c. Western. 
Pap., 12c. nard. Through the Looking Glass. Illus. by Tennfel. 
Elaine. 25¢. ibley. Thoreau: Succession of Forest Trees, Wild Ap- 
——56, MECS. 6 nard ples, and Sounds. — by BR. W. Emer- 
Enoch Ard Lotus Eaters, Ulysses, son. 27, RLS. ae. Houghton. 
Tithonus. 30c., MECS. 12c. Mayna — Burroughs’ B an em, and oo x 
78, BLS. Pap., 15¢c.; A Hunting of the Deer, ete. RLS. 
= rr = Houghton. 
. ap., “al. C v. Three N a. Poems—The Ancient Mariner, 
Idylis of the T and II. 10¢. Sohrab and Rustum, and Enoch Arden. G. 


Ed. Pub. Oo. 
—Complete in 1 v., $1.00; to teachers, 85c. 


Houghton. 
—S8 and 9 of Rolfe’s Student Series, ee 00. 


In Memoriam. 6, Rolfe’s Students’ son 
To teachers, 53c. Houghton 
——57, MECS. ° 12c. Mayne ard. 
Launcelot and Elaine, and Other Idy of 
the King. mL Rolfe’s Students’ Series. To 
teachers, 53c. Houghton. 
Palace of Art, ‘and Other Poems. 209, "MECS 


12c. Mayn ard. 
Princess, W. J. Rolfe, ed. Pap., 80c. — 
——also in Rolfe’s Students’ Series. Cl., to 


teachers, 53c. Houghton. 
— Brown, ed. 160 pp. CL, oun 


82e. 
—C. W. Kent, ed. 25c. Johnson. 
—35e. Sibley. 
——L. A. Sherman, ed. 60c. os 
——Woodberry, ed. Longmans. 
——Introd. and notes by A. J. George. 40¢.; § 

brief ed., 25¢. HEC. —- 
——195-196, 


MECS. 24c. aynard. 
—— and Rideout, eds. ee “eott. 


ib. Co. 
Selected Poems. 65, Rolfe’s Student Series. 

To teachers, 53c. oughton. 
The Holy Grail and Sir Galahad. 91, "MECS. 


12. Maynard. 
Two Voices, and a Dream of Fair Women. 
86, MECS. 12c¢. Maynard. 


» W. M.: English Humorists. 
: I.—Swift, gees Addison, and 8teele. 


II.—Prior, and Pope; meg eh 8mol- 
as and ficial ; Sterne and Goldsmith. 
Cl., 80c. ea. “— B 


Verne = ; Soa the World World in 80 Days. P: a oe 
Wor! ‘a a 4 
cl, 80c. SLS. m ” Unt 
Warner, ©. D.: A Hunting of the Deer, etc. 31, 
RLS. Pap., 15¢.; » 25e. Houghton. 
—See Thoreau. 


* Washington: Rules of Conduct, Letters and Ad- 
dresses. 


24, RLS. Pap., 15.; also lin., 25¢. 

Waverley Novels, Readings f a. re Blas. 

averiey ove Tom. ° ° 's- 

dell, ed. Bds., 40c.; cl., 75c. Lee. 
Webster: First Bunker Hill Oration. 25c. _ 

ey. 


—and the ggg on Adams and Jefferson. 


56, RLS. ‘ap Houghton. 
Bunker Hill Orations of 1825 and 1848. 4, 
a. 12c. Maynard. 


Ed. Pub. Co. 
Orations on Adams and Jefferson. “. MECS. 


Maynard. 
Reply to Hayne. 75, MECS. 12c. 
Reply 2 Bradley, ed. Cl., 20c. A. & B. 
wae HF Swift, ed. 122, RLS. Pap., 15c. 
Houghton. 
Whittier: Mabel Martin and Other Poems. 65, 
RLS. Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
Snow-Bound, and Other Poems. 4, RLS. Pap., 
15¢.; lin., 25e. Houghton. 
Tent on the Beach, and Associated Poems. 4, 
RLS. Pap., 15c. Houghton. 
Wordsworth: Excursion. Bk. 1 (The Wanderer), 
and Ode on Immortality. 25, MECS. 12c. 


Maynard. 

On the Intimations of Immortality. 76, RLS. 

Pap., 15c. Houghton. 

Selected Poems. 90, MECS. 12c. yoard 
—and Others. Scott, ed. 60c. 
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PARKER’S 


(Memorial Edition), halfeprice, 60c., postpaid 


Peerless ror Inspiration 


for the strengthening of teachers of every grade, 
especially of those just entering the teaching pro- 


fession. 


“TALKS 


limited to such orders as reach us at an early date. 









ON TEACHING,” 












Our Contribution toward the 
Monument 


to be erected to the mem- 
ory of Col. ParKer, one 
of America’s Noblest Ed- 
ucational Heroes is a fixed 
amount on each copy sold 
of the Memorial half- 
price edition of his great 
book, “TalKs on 
Teaching.” 





Its thoroly practical character and 
adaptation to the needs of teachers of 
every grade is indicated by the following 


CONTENTS: 

Introdipetion, Sketch of Col. Parker’s 
work ; Preliminary Tephnical 
I ; Teaching Reading ; . C) 
Word: he Sentence; V., ript ; 
Ys Phonics: Vit. Me IX ee 

eet » Spell ing: X& ritin; 

ca eVEe N e Penell xI 
Seaceal 


om ber; XV ate 

Aritnmet Be 
Geography ; xe “iistory XXiil., E 
aminations: As = (nt a 

mV ay Va "“Oer handsome 
new edition is from entirely new plates 
with side headings for thestudent. Size, 
71-2x5inches: 348 pages, library cloth 
binding. 











For more than twenty years I have re- 
garded him as an educational hero de- 
voted enthusiastically to the improve- 
ment of methods of teaching and man- 
agement of the elementary schvols. His 
mind was very fertile in resources and he 
could discover better than any one else 
the best devices with which to secure 
self-activity on the part of the pupils. 
He could help other teachers to make 
teaching a work of art.—Hon. W. T. Har. 
Ris, Com. of Education, Washington, D. C. 











I have always regarded “Talks on 
Teaching ” as the most valuable work in 
every way, with which Col. Parker was 
connected. It abounds in practical aids 
to teachers. In this particular itis the 
richest book with which I have any ac- 
quaintance. I am glad to aid in the cir- 
culation of this valuable volume.—Pres. 
Jorn Coox, State Normal School, 
DeKalb, Il. 
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